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ROBERT MOSES ... Housing Headaches 


DEAN ACHESON .. .The Nations Must Trade 
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Write for this 
FREE book 





It shows you how the Davidson produces 
advertising literature in one or more colors, 
office forms, stationery, envelopes, form let- 
ters, bulletins, shipping tags, and dozens of 
other items... how it produces both offset 
and relief work from the same machine. 
Samples of the work it does are included. 
Write today ... no obligation. 
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This is just another example of Davidson 
performance ... of the way industries all 
over the country are using Davidson dual Duplicators to pro- 

duce quality work at high speed and low cost. 
Because it is precision-built . . . designed and engineered for quality 
production ... your Davidson can be depended upon for clean, sharp 


copies from first to last... fine halftone reproduction . . . and excellent 
multi-color work. 


And, remember, the Davidson gives you not just one, but five methods 





of reproduction... from direct offset plates, photographic offset plates, 
type, electrotypes, and rubber plates. You always have at hand the 
method best suited to each individual job. And only a Davidson can 
give you al] this in ove machine. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1034-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 


= 


, Illinois 
Agents in principal cities of U.S., Canada, Mexico 
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DUAL DUPLICATOR 

















id: Pertinent Points 


B. WILLIAMSON, FR an 





Indiana 

be interesting readers of 
RIAN to have Napoleon’s defini 
history added to the “Pertinent 


’ listed in the debate-of-the-month 
Toward Fairer History 
Napoleon defined history as “‘fic- 


on. 
had a Bureau of Public 
excellent code of laws, 
eitne tory nor fiction agreed 
War with Spain 
IARD, Rot 
, Missou 
e pictorial Here’s Cuba—The 
intilles [THE rARIAN for 
|, reference is made to the 
American War of 100 days.” 
é that it was an 87-day war. 
as a 100-day war. The 
States Government acknowledges 
f ar lasted four yea and 73 
or 1 days. On July 4, 1902, 1,535 
f te r with Spain began, Presi- 
é e Roosevelt issued a procla- 
peace effective exactly at 
that date. 
THE ROTARIAN may recall 
er in Talking It Over for August, 
{ I mentioned in another 
; duration of the War with 
{ e other facts in connection 
| to review 


Readers may wi 


An Address Paraphrased 


W. TOMPKIN Rotarian 
Pe nnsylvar l 
reading the articles by Paul P. 


Rot ys Great Day 
| and Fear and Hate Must 
[January, 1946, Rotarian], I thought 


of 1 address I delivered last 


[ October, 


Day might be apropos the sub- 


hen we have need to expand 

h and conscience to a world con- 
he e have attained the stature 

t tion and a world power; when 
to display not only our mili- 

physical, and economic might to the 
ers of the globe, but also when we 
eed to exert our spiritual and moral 


her e consider that after all we 

f ‘ seeking a common bond of 
permit e to paraphrase one of the 

doc ents of our nation—Lin- 


Gettysburg Address—in an attempt 


reach the expanded views of today: 
_ Two thousand years ago God brought 
i upon tl earth a man conceived in 


and dedicated to the proposition 


at i men are created immortal. 

N« we are engaged in a great global 
war, testing whether that doctrine, or any 
doctrine, so conceived and so dedicated can 
ong endure We are met on a memorial 
occasion of tl war. We are met to re- 
dedicate ourselves to those who have given 
heir live } that doctrine might live. 


Marcu, 1946 


Comment on ROTARIAN articles 
by readers of THE ROTARIAN | 


alking tt over 





It is altogether fitting and proper that we 
should do this But in a larger sense we 
cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we 
cannot destroy this doctrine The man so 
sent and the brave men, living and dead, 
who have offered their life in this struggle 
have consecrated it far above our power to 
add or detract It will be little noted nor 
long remembered what we say here, but the 
world and future generations can never for 
get what our brave men of the United Na- 
tions have fought and died for. It is for us, 
the living, rather to be dedicated here to 
the unfinished work that they have so far 
nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be 
dedicated to the great task remaining be- 
fore us, that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave their last full measure of 
devotion; that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain; 
that this world, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom, and that there shall 
be a unity and understanding of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, of all 
races, nations, and creeds that shall not 
perish from the earth 


Harris Suggestion Practical 


Thinks ARTHUR T. KENT, Rotarian 
Clergyman 
Los Ange les, California 


Paul P. Harris’s article, Fear and Hate 
Must Go! [Tue RorariAn for January], 
contained a suggestion that is so emi- 
nently practical and full of possibilities 
that I have wondered why our country | 
did not adopt it long ago. Give a Sec- 
retary of Peace the price of one good 
battleship a year and, if he has courage | 
and imagination, what he could do with 


it to promote goodwill among men and 
peace on earth would be surprising. 

Some suggestions: (1) Expand greatly 
the exchange of promising college stu- 
dents. (2) Build International 
such as the one at the University of 
California at Berkeley, and provide them 
with an extracurricular program which | 
will provide students with a knowledge 
of the better phases of American life 
and friendship and fellowship with real 
Americans. (3) Set up a staff of men 
with similar to the 
State Department whose task it would 
be to spot misunderstandings and mis- 
interpretations of American life in the 
nations to which they are accredited and 
seek in a friendly way to remedy them. 
Actions on the part of American groups, 
social, industrial, commercial, or politi 
cal, which create frictions with other 
nations could be discussed with these 
groups and perhaps eliminated by legit- 
imate pressure. Such a staff of men could 
offer their friendly services to help elim- | 
inate friction between other nations. I | 
believe the possibilities here are so great 
as to warrant a thorough trial. 
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Re: Circus Story 

From J. E. Be_cuer, Rotarian 

Furniture Retailer 

Mineral Wells, Texas 

It was with some amazement that I 
read Rotarian Reginald Haidon’s criti- 
cism [page 44 of Tue Rorarian for De- 
cember] of the circus story published in | 
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STEM 
FAILURE 
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There is nothinginscrew-stems 
like the VanRoy Ajustomatic! 


With this 


the stem can't lock at an off- 


new kind of pipe 
angle — can't freeze out of 
line That's because the 
patented stem is ‘‘float- 


mounted’. It can be turned 
repeatedly yet stem and bowl 
hold their precision alignment 
Take 


in a 


for the life of the pipe 
the better 
screw-stem—get the VanRoy 


a turn for 
Aijiustomatic for consistent 
contentment...VanRoy 
State 


N.Y 
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Sompany, Inc., Empire 


Building, New York |] 
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32 W. RANDOLPH ST. 


Industry today, more than ever before, 


1s using Personnel Service, Safety and 
Sales Incentive awards because em- 
ployees RESPOND favorably to them. 
Stimulate better employer - employee 
‘relations in your plant by the use of 
Morgan's awards. Prices depend on 
design and quantity involved. We will 
gladly design your own individual 
award to your specifications, in sketch 
form as shown above, at no obliga- 


tion. Write for illustrated folder. 


MORGAN'S, INC. 


Manufacturing Jewelers 


Dept. R CHICAGO 1, ILL. 








THEY’LL COME BACK ° 


SURE AS THE SWALLOWS! 





Return envelopes bring back what- 
ever they're sent out to get, in the 
form of inquiries, orders and checks. 
They will increase returns by making 
it easy for your customers to reply 


TENSION KNOWS HOW 





TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


New York 14,N.Y. St. Lovis 3, Mo.* 
Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 
Des Moines14, la.* Kansas City 8, Mo,* 
4Qpiginally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 
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September issue. Is a fu 

n in THE ROTARIAN, supposed to point 
7» 3 

ra | 


i to serve 


thought such a st 


e would have known the man 
' 

im a uch. But he was an 

ig rascal, just as the rogue in The 
ir of Wakefield was amusing, but ] 

Ink anyone ever thought of con 
Goldsmith for portra 
] 


i loose character, or of ac« ing 


ng Olivet 
eat writer of holding up 

ca » to the world as one whose ac oO 

Mark Twain, O 

id even Shakespeare have ail 


} | } 11 
ould be followed. 


beguiled the world many times in the 
ings of characters who were good 
itured vagabonds 


let us not be too severe 


come 


fine magazine for contributing 
1 bit of the gayety of nations with a 
le funny story. There is a time 
ind place for everything, you will agree 
ind a funny story is not the place to 
i oral. It is the place to find a 
rood laugh, for those with a saving sense 
os ) 
Circus Story Defended 
By Cu ( FINN, Rotarian 
Past Se? ce Member 
Seattle, Washington 
It is sad that what should be normal 


ind expected behavior on the part of the 
reported by Anthor 

\bbot in A Perfect Case [December is 
ROTARIAN], should be un 


State's Attorney, as 


ue of THE 


usual enough even to excite commen 


let alone produce an article that is re 
quired reading. I have thought for a 
long time that the tellow who appeared 
to present the “case of the People against 
Bill Who ’ ought to be known as “The 
People ; Attorney” and instructed that 
the poor devil in the dock is also one of 
the people and that the people are best 
served by having justice prevail. How 
ever, you get elected by results. The 


sheriff must make arrests and the State’s 
Attorney convictions and a 
manufacturer is one who makes a 
something reasonably 
and not one who makes 100 perfect 

I read, too, with interest the letter 
from our dear English friend Rotarian 
Reginald Haidon on page 44 in regard 


must get 


million of good 


to the “circus story.” To begin with, the 
title is “My Favorite Story” and not “My 
lavorite True Story.” This is American 
humor. My favorite story, which ex- 
plains the situation, is also true. 

Many father had an 
English nurse for my two youngest sis- 
ters. She was a most charming person, 
but years of staying in the United States 


years ago my 


| With a large and aggressively American 
1 


family had not erased her wonderment 
at certain things. One evening one of my 
burst into the dining room at 
dinner time, all out of breath. She said 
that there had been an accident on the 
train. The family were wise and said 
nothing, but innocent Nurse Holman 
asked what it had been. Eva said that 
a boy had his eye on a seat in the train, 
but a girl sat on it. Nurse Holman had 


sisters 


OSE ts purpose If it gave 
a ( le So long as such tories 
not \ gar or in bad taste, I Ippose 

had as much right in our magazi 
in any other 


was a rogue, and would have 





never offered an opinion before, b 

0 much. Said she, “Now I 1 
tand American humor. Americans la 
are NOT funny. 


igs Which 


Cummings: ‘Ideal Prosecutor’ 
Believes E. F. WATSON, Rotarian 


North Carolina 

I have read with exceeding interest A 
[THE RoTARIAN for Dec 
ber], the story of Homer S. Cun 


reat precedent in Vocational S« 


[ have been in the practice of law 


more than 53 years. I have appeared 
more than 125 murder cases; witho 
O ingle, solitary exception I have 
Wi had the counsel for the State 


the conviction of the 
ways thought that the pros 
torney had two ambitions: ton 


prisoner on 


a reputation for himself, and to exe 
[I have alwavs been of the univ 
opinion that it Was just as mut 


aqauty ot ne 


prose uting attorney to 
iat the defendant had a fair, impart 
trial as the judge on the bench 
State’s counsel, the prosecuting atto 


generally—and I might say unive1 


feels it his duty to present the fact 
the strongest light for the State 
lea t esponsibility with the 


Cummings, on the occa 


referred to in the article, measured 
to the ideal prosecutor, and I venture 
there is not another instanc: 


t | 


in American jurisprudence like i 
know of two instances in North (¢ 
lina where two absolutely innocent mé¢ 
were made to pay the penalty of anoth« 
man’s crime. In one of them the pi 


oner was executed; in the other the p 


oner got 39 lashes on his bare back a 


whipping post 


Abbot Tale a ‘Pleasant Change’ 
Finds Hicks Epton, Rotarian 
ittorney 
Wewoka, Oklahoma 

[I appreciated deeply A Perfect Cas« 
by Anthony Abbot [THE RoTARIAN fo! 

December]. We in the profession gt 

weary of having the criminal 

in our profession held up to 

This story 


very 
minority 
the public as typical of it. 
therefore a pleasant change from what 
we have to read so often. It 
something of the idealism which pe! 
meates the profession as a whole. Co! 


show 


gratulations for your discernment and 


appreciation for the proper recognition 
it gives to a noble pro ession. 


Cummings Continued Ideals 
Believes Louis B. ARNOLD, Rotarian 
Lawyer 
College Park, Maryland 
I was pleased when I read Anthony 

Abbot’s A Perfect Case [THE RoTARIAN 

for December]. 

Homer S. Cummings seems to have 
continued his ideals of Vocational Serv 
ice in his duties as a public servant. His 
success in having the Federal courts 
adopt new rules of civil procedure while 
serving as Attorney General of the 
United States is further evidence of his 
contribution to the ideals of Vocational 
Service. This procedure eliminates many 


THE ROTARIAN 


























eUrE 


read intern 


a 


thine 


ties for which the legal 


n has been criticized and makes 
ble for the layman to have his 
ered on its merits rather than 


of my practice I have 
tne prosecuting attorney 
ed Mr. Cummings’ action 
e felt an innocent person might 

ted. Undoubtedly the example 
lawyer has made its im- 
on those who followed him as 


cours 


f UNESCO Needs 
MULFORD 
orary Rotarian 


IFRBERT B 


ette, Illinois 
igh UNESCO rag a Nations 
onal, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
n] is now underway, as re- 
H. Raymond King in THE Ro- 
for February, the popular press 
emely slow in giving it recogni- 
t have if it is to succeed. 
elated conditions stand out prom- 
Of t 44 countries which sent del- 
t London Conference in No- 
to give this organization its ini- 
20 ust formally ratify the 
in order to bring this device into 
Mere publicizing of fine ideas and 
comparable to the Fourth Object 
tary International will not suffice to 
ent ideas into positive and con- 
e actior As a minimum, one 
think that at least the universi- 
colleges, teachers’ institutions, and 
blic and private schools should 
tand what the movement means. 
In the United States alone there 
oughly 112,000 separate school sys- 
overned by about 380,000 citizen 
yoard members. In addition about 
cent of pupils are trained in pri- 
‘ parochial schools. Still further, 
re bout 1,700 institutions of 
arning And all are served by 
illion teachers. How are these 
e, both lay and professional, to un- 
d the meaning of UNESCO and 
the be taught to serve its sig- 
international aims? 
More importantly possibly to Ro- 
how can Rotary Clubs aid in this 


inding and service? 

in December the task of in- 
yments of the professional 
was assigned to the Edu- 
Commission, a subsidi- 





the National Education Associa- 

he United States. Detroit, Nash- 
Minneap¢ Los Angeles, Seattle, 
anston, Illinois, were appointed 
ers where informative discussions 
be held. It has been reported that 
y a half dozen additional centers 
be chosen later. 


greatest task in disseminating 
information on such tech- 
as adding to scl and 
curriculums materials and sub- 
which would produce the 
ational cultural relation- 
is in giving the people themselves 
action in which will 
[Continued on page 56] 


aevices 1001 
atter 
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to do, 


teacher. 
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DTARY CLUB OFFICES, Mezzanine Floor 
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RY MEETS MONDAY at 12:15 
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American Plan; 


CANADA 


KEY: (Am.) 


A ROYAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU AT 


ADA’S ROYAL FAMILY OF HOTELS 


MONTREAL—Mount Royal Hotéi 
Rotary meets Tuesday 


NIAGARA FALLS, Canada—Genera! Brock 


otary meets Tuesday 

HAMILTON, Ont.—Royal Connaught 
Rotary meets Thursday 
—Prince Edward 
Rotary meets M 


WINDSOR, Ont 
onday 


ged tel, Bae) 
DIREC 


—King Edward 


Ont 


TION VERNON G 


MEXICO 


ACAPULCO, GRO.—HOTEL EL MIRADOR. All-year para- 
dise. Good service & good food, Carlos Barnard, Owner-Mgr. 


CARODOY 





Rates: Am. $6.50-$9.50 U.S.cy. RM Friday, 8:30 p.m, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


BIPMINGHAM—TUTWILER,. 500 rooms. Direction Dinkler 


Hotels. Excellent service. Ira Patton, Mgr. Rates: Eu. 
$2.75 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 

ARIZONA 

TUCSON—PIONEER HOTEL. New, modern, 250 outside 
rooms, J. M. Proctor, Manager Rates: Summer, $3-$10; 
Winter, $5-$15. RM Wednesday, 12:15. 
CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO——-STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 
Geary St. above Union Square Chas. A, Stewart, Prop. 
Rates, singie with bath, from $2.50. Excellent cuisine. 









700 ROOMS « RATES FROM $4 


Fee Hotel 


San Francisco 
EDMOND A. RIEDER, General Manager 


ROTARY MEETS TUESDAY AT 12:15 
ROTARY CLUB OFFICES, THIRD FLOOR 













DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 








Nonna MEETS WED. 12:30 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


FLORIDA 
MIAMI—ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 


high class family hotel catering 
blocks from down town. Earle Spencer, 


ST. AUGUSTINE—HOTEL BENNETT. Leading bay front 





119 S. E. 2nd St. Modern 
to refined clientele. 2 
Manager. 


hotel, delightful rooms and location, American-European 
plan, Business and tourist clientele, 


ATLANTA——ANSLEY HOTEL. 
in the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. A. J, Crocy, 
Manager. kates: Eu. $2.75 up. RM Monday, 12:30. 
SAVANNAH—HOTEL DE SOTO. 303 rooms with bath and 


400 rooms of solid comfort 


shower, South's most outstanding hotel. Reasonable rates. 
Chas. G. Day, GM. Dancing. Swimming Pool. RM Mon., 1:00. 
ILLINOIS 





AMERICA’S DISTINCTIVE HOTEL 
1000 OUTSIDE ROOMS OUTDOOR DANCING 
RECREATION GROUNDS Gd BATHING BEACH 


We M, Dewey Pres ty P. J, Weber, Res, Mer, 


EDGEWATER. BEACH HOTEL 
Chicage 





(Bu.) European Plan; (RM) 









[HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS —ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
for over twenty-five years 








iL Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 





Rotary Meets; (S) (Ww) Winter. 


LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS——ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1.000 


Summer; 


guests. Direction Dinkler Hotels. John J. O'Leary, Vice 
Pres, & Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3.00 up RM Wed., 12:15 
MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS——-HOTEL NICOLLET 
3 air-conditioned restaurants 3 blk 


600 rooms with bath 


cks from ¢ er dé 


Neil R. Messick, General Manager RM Friday, 12:15 
MISSOURI 





ALL THE BREAKS.., 
HE HAS A ROOM 
AT THE gto 











NEW YORK 


Overtestiing NEW YORK'S Only Private Pork 








HOTEL ae a “agi 
PARK 


ul \Z 














NEW YORK CITY——PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL. 14 Fast 28th 
St. (near 5th Ave.), Rotarians receive special attention, 1000 
rooms with bath from $2.50. Chas. F. Rogers, Jr., Mer. 





HOTEL 


ROOSEVELT 


Madison Ave. at 45th St.. New York 
A HILTON HOTEL 
Dean Carperter, Gen. Maer. 
Near to every place you 
want to go in New York 
Attractive rooms with bath from $4.50 


DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 
NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENSBORO—O. HENRY 






200 room A modern hotel 


designed for comfort. Direction D r ki er Hotels talph 
L. Davis, Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. RM Mon., 1:00. 
OHIO 

CINCINNATI——HOTEL GIBSON, Cincinnati's largest, 1000 
rooms—1000 baths, Restaurants and some guest rooms ai 


Thurs., 12:15 





conditioned, Randall Davis, Gen, Mgr 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE RIGHT ADDRESS 
known around the world 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 


FLOYD E. RUSH, 
Manager 























RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE—THE CROWN HOTEL. 200 Rooms—$5.50 up. 
Center of city. Home of famous Deep Sea Lounge and 
Beachcomber. J. Edward Downes, Mgr. RM T uesday, 12:15. 
TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY. “The South's Finest-—One 


625 rooms with bath, downtown loca- 


of America’s Best,”’ 
RM Tues., 12:15. 


tion, air-conditioned. 


WASHINGTON 

WENATCHEE—CASCADIAN HOTEL. Newest, largest tn 
*“‘World’s Apple Capital."’ Air-conditioned. Fine food. 
Boston Hunt, Mer. $2.00 up Eu. RM Thars., 12:15. 
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FULFILLMENT OF 
(COUR MEMORIAL PLANS 


ENVISION a genuine Deagan 
Carillon in the belfry of your 
church—a heavenly voice that gives 
daily expression to the aspirations 
and ideals of Christian worship. 


HEAR, in your mind, the music of 
true bells, endowed by long develop- 
ment and modern technical skill 
with tonal fidelity and persuasive 
power never before approached— 
rich, rugged, inexpressibly beautiful. 


PICTURE a tablet of imperishable 
bronze proclaiming to all the world 
that the tower bells have been 
installed through your generosity in 
honor of one whose memory you 
seek to keep fresh and alive through 
scores of years. 


Think of these things, and 
you gain some idea of the 
satisfaction that comes to those 
whose search for a perfect 
memorial leads to a genuine 
Deagan Carillon. May we send 
you interesting particulars? 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 


Dept. 296, 1770 Berteav Ave., Chicago 13 






-». Product of 
60 years devotion 
to a single ideal 





On Nominating the President 


i 


> — 


[ ALITTLE LESSON, 


N JN ROTARY | 





NOMINATIONS for President of Ro- 
tary International are made either } 

nating Committee for Presi- 
t x” by a member Club, or by both. 
Four of the nine-member Nominating 
Committee are from Clubs in the United 
states, Newfoundland, and Bermuda; 
one from Canada; one from Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland; one from the Conti- 
nental European, North African, and 
Mediterranean 


South Africa; 


ry 


e Von 


Eastern Region, and 
one from Ibero-America;: 
and one from any region not hereinbe 
fore mentioned. 

Member Clubs are invited to submit 
suggestions for nominations for Presi- 
dent for consideration by the Committee 

uch suggestions to be received at the 
Central Office of the Secretariat on or 
before December 31 of each year. 

Notwithstanding any nomination made 
by the Nominating Committee for Presi- 
dent, any member Club may select a 


nominee to be presented for election as 


President at the next ensuing Conven- 
tion by filing with the Secretary of Ro 
tary International on or before April 1 
a resolution naming such candidate. 

[If on April 1 no such nomination has 
been received, the President declares the 
nominee of the Committee to be the 
President-Nominee. If such nominations 
have been received and they continue 
effective until April 15, then the Sec- 
retary notifies all member Clubs of the 
names and qualifications of each nomi- 
nee and that all nominees for President 
will be balloted upon at the next suc- 
ceeding Convention. If on April 15 no 
nominations from the member Clubs 
continue effective, then the President 
declares the nominee of the Committee 
to be the President-Nominee. 

The duly accredited delegates, proxies, 
and delegates-at-large constitute the vot- 
ing body at the Convention. Known as 
the electors, they vote upon the candi- 
date or candidates. 

Meeting in St. Louis, Mo., on January 
11, the Nominating Committee for Presi- 
dent of Rotary International for 1946-47 
selected Richard C. Hedke, of Detroit, 
Mich. (also see page 44). 

Committeemen present included 
Charles W. Pettengill, of Greenwich, 
Conn., Chairman; Porter W. Carswell, 
of Waynesboro, Ga.; Irvin W. Cubine, 
of Martinsville, Va.; Carlos Hoerning, of 
Santiago, Chile; Fred K. Jones, of Spo- 
kane, Wash.; and Arthur Lagueux, of 
Quebec, Que., Canada. Francis A. Ket- 
taneh, of Beirut, Lebanon, was alternate 
for Jan V. Hyka, of Geneva, Switzerland. 
T. J. Rees, of Swansea, Wales, and 
Chengting T. Wang, of Chungking, 
China, were unable to attend. 





If you want further opportunity to 
“read Rotary” in Spanish, you will 
find it in Revista Roraria, Rotary’s 
magazine published in that language. 
A one-year subscription in the Amer- 
tcas is $1.50. 

















LAS PROPUESTAS para presidente 
Rotary International las hacen, bien « 
comité de propuestas para president 
bien un club asociado, bien ambos. 

Cuatro de los nueve miembros del co 
mité de propuestas proceden de cluly 
de los Estados Unidos, Terranova y la 
Bermudas; uno del Canadd; uno de 
Gran Bretana e Irlanda; uno de la regi¢ 
de Europa continental, Africa del Nort 
y Mediterraneo Oriental, y Sud Africa 
uno de Iberoamérica y uno de cualquie1 
region no comprendida entre las an 
teriormente mencionadas. 

Se invita a los clubes asociados a hace 
sugestiones de propuestas ‘para pre 
dente, para el estudio del comité—dicha 
sugestiones han de recibirse en la of 
cina central de la secretaria a mas tardar 
el 31 de diciembre del ano rotario corres 
pondiente. 

No obstante las propuestas hechas po 
el comité de propuestas para presidente 
cualquier club asociado podra seleccio 
nar un candidato para presidente a el 
girse en la pr6xima convenci6on, hacien 
do llegar al secretario de Rotary Inte: 
national a mas tardar el lo. de abril, e| 
acuerdo del club en que se proponga tal 
candidato. Si para el lo. de abril no se 
han recibido propuestas adicionales, e| 
presidente de Rotary International dai 
a conocer el nombramiento del candi 
dato seleccionado por el comité de pro 
puestas como presidente propuesto. Si 
se reciben tales propuestas y continuan 
en vigor todavia para el 15 del mismo 
mes de abril, el secretario notifica a to 
dos los clubes asociados los nombres } 
cualidades de todos los candidatos jy 
anuncia que la eleccién para presidente 
se llevara a cabo en la siguiente con 
vencion. Si para el 15 de abril no con 
tinua en vigor ninguna propuesta de 
parte de clubes asociados, entonces e! 
presidente declara que el candidato se 
leccionado por el comité de propuestas 
es el presidente propuesto. 

Los delegados apoderados y delegados 
natos, debidamente acreditados, consti 
tuyen el cuerpo de votantes de la con 
vencién. Conocidos como los electores, 
a ellos corresponde votar por el candi 
dato o candidatos, 

Reunido en San Luis, Misuri, E.U.A., 
el 11 de enero, el comité de propuestas 
para presidente de Rotary Internacional 
para 1946-1947 seleccioné a Richard C. 
Hedke, de Detroit, Michigan, E.U.A. 
(Véase la pagina 44). 

Los miembros del presente comité son 
Charles W. Pettengill, de Greenwich, 
Conn., E.U.A., presidente; Porter W. 
Carswell, de Waynesboro Ga.; Irvin W. 
Cubine, de Méartinsville, Va.; Carlos 
Hoerning, de Santiago, Chile; Fred K. 
Jones, de Spokane, Wash.; y Arthur La- 
gueux, de Quebec, Canadé. Francis A. 
Kettaneh, de Beirut, Libano, sustituy6 a 
Jan V. Hyka, de Ginebra, Suiza. T. J. 
Rees, de Swansea, Gales, y Chengting T. 
Wang, de Chungking, China, no pu- 
dieron asistir. 
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Hamilton, Bermuda 
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After valiant service in the war, Bermuda has been discharged 
with honors. Again vacationers can enjoy her pink-tinted coral 
shores. That fact will be noted by many now planning to attend 
Rotary's 1946 Convention in Atlantic City, June 2 to 7, for these 
“Isles of Rest" are but five hours by air from New York. Though 
rich in associations with early Virginia, Bermuda is English to 
the core and preserves many customs from the mother country. 
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How a Statesman Erred 


By Ross H. McCafferty 


Rotarian, Butler, Pa. 


A GREAT statesman and an in- 
ternational figure, in a speech in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on Jan- 
uary 29, 1916, said this: “No man 
ever saw a Government. I live in 
the midst of the Government of 
the United States, but I have 
never seen the Government of the 
United States.” 

For years many of us, in what- 
ever country we dwell, have 
thought in precisely the same 
manner. Government to us has 
been an intangible—a mysterious 
something which functions, but 
which one can neither see nor 
touch. I, for my part, have con- 
cluded that that line of reasoning 
has been wrong. 

Edmund Burke once said: “If 
any ask me what a free Govern- 
ment is, I answer that, for any 
practical purpose, it is what the 
people think so—in all forms of 
government the people is the true 
legislator.” 

By the side of a road which 
leads into my town is a small 
white cottage framed by a white 
fence draped with rambler roses. 
A service flag with one star hangs 
in a front window. Often on my 
way home I have seen the proud 
master of that tiny estate push 
open the picket gate and view the 
immediate surroundings with an 
air of deep satisfaction as he slow- 
ly trudged along the path leading 
to the end of another day’s toil. 

That man, in my opinion, is the 
Government. He owns a part of 
the total land surface of my great 
nation—a small part in relation to 
the whole, to be sure, but never- 
theless a part. He is a bondholder 
in one of the largest corporations 
on earth. He contributes in a sub- 
stantial manner, comparatively 
speaking, from his monthly earn- 
ings toward the upkeep of that 
170 year-old institution called 
the United States of America. He 
helped to construct and now helps 
to maintain the macadam road 
leading by his little cottage and 
the attractive consolidated school 
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Happily, his blunder cost no lives—but it dealt a 
blow to one common man’s grasp of government. 


where his 8-year-old boy is mas- 
tering the rudiments of learning. 
It is his voice that determines the 
policies of his own little communi- 
ty, of his state, and of his nation. 

Through his efforts his commu- 
nity enjoys what is perhaps the 
most important integral part of 
the whole community — the 
church. Great as all these may be, 
greater still, he gave to his coun- 
try a soldier—an ambassador who 
has travelled to distant lands to 
perpetuate for generations yet un- 
born and for all time to come the 
democratic way of life. Surely this 
man is the Government. 

I believe the young lady in spot- 
less white who wraps our tea rolls 
in the little bake shop up the 
street is the Government. She, too, 
is a bondholder and each week 
contributes her mite toward the 
nation’s upkeep. Surely the man 
who slips to the back door in the 
early dawn with bottles of milk is 
the Government. The man who 
draws up our legal documents, the 
man who gives us spiritual guid- 
ance, the man who lends us finan- 
cial aid, the man who ministers 
when we are sick—certainly all 
these are the Government. 

Why, then, did the great states- 
man say, “No man ever saw a Gov- 
ernment’? I hold he erred when 
he said that. Each and every day 
we see and talk to these people 
and each and every day we, there- 
fore, see the Government. 

I do, however, reluctantly ac- 
knowledge that the utterance in 
Pittsburgh back in 1916 repre- 
sented then and certainly repre- 
sents now the spirit of the ma- 
jority of people. I may be wrong, 
but I believe that few people feel 
they make up any part of the Gov- 
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ernment. Whatever laws are to 
be formulated, whatever regula- 
tions are to be issued, whatever 
peace terms are to be drafted, 
whatever this and whatever that 
—well, that something called the 
Government will take care of it. 

If I am correct, then this mor- 
bid drowsiness, this state of inac- 
tion and indifference, this deep 
lethargy in which we lie, is, in- 
deed, unfortunate at a time when 
the future of civilization is at 
stake. If we default on our re- 
solve to build a stable livable 
world, if there is ever a World 
War III, civilization will be on the 
road to the gibbets 


A. OF what I have said can be 
reduced to one simple sentence: 
Public opinion, when properly di 
rected, is the strongest force in 
the world. Conversely, when pub- 
lic opinion lacks direction or is ill 
directed, then it becomes the 
greatest of stumbling-blocks. Re- 
call the incisive words of T. A. 
Warren, Rotary’s international 
President, in this magazine last 
October: “We got war [in 1939] 
because our leaders, who wanted 
peace as much as you or I, lacked 
the backing of an informed public 
opinion that would support them 
in bold and maybe self-sacrificing 
efforts to keep the peace.” 

If we, the butcher, the baker, 
and the candlestick maker, are 
the Government, then we have a 
great burden upon our shoulders 
to see that our free Governments 
remain free and to make “war” a 
word to be found only in the dic- 
tionary. And that is a burden we 
must carry not only on our day 
of greatest strength—election day 
—but on every day in between. 
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Russia in | 


By Walter Duranty 


Writer and Lecturer on Russia 


ee RUSSIA started off on 
the wrong foot. 

The Bolshevists’ first interna- 
tional act after the Revolution of 
1917 was to make a separate peace 
with Germany, releasing German 
troops to fall on the Western front. 
French and British soldiers were 
sure they had sold out to Germany 
—and freely said so. 

Then the Bolshevists proceeded 
to attack the three institutions on 
which Western civilization is 
based—the home and family, reli- 
gion and the church, and money 
and property. But there was good 
reason to reform these institutions 
—in Russia. 

Some Russian households were 
so miserable, ignorant, dirty, and 
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A FARMER-soldier studies geography in 
One Russian in te, 


a field camp. ... 
could read and write in czarist 
now 95 percent can, and scho 
young and old flourish not only in 


but in villages and communities deep j; 
remote hinterlands of this huge c 


Socialism remains—but many ideas inherited from the 
Revolution of 1917 have been discarded as unworkable. 


disgusting that it was desirable to 
take away the children if they 
were to have a proper chance at 
life. The church under the czars 
was considerably corrupt. And 
while the system of private enter- 
prise or capitalism had benefited a 
small number of people, it did no 
good for the masses at all. Such 
facts may account for what hap- 
pened in Russia, but acute dis- 
trust, dislike, even hatred and hor- 
ror were aroused in the Western 
countries. 

Then came the presumptuous as- 
sertion that the Bolshevists in- 
tended to upset basic institutions 
elsewhere just as they had upset 
them in Russia. This was not all 
talk. I remember in 1919, a cou- 


rier going from Riga to the United 
States with some $50,000 worth of 
diamonds and all manner of sedi- 
tious doctrines and documents, to 
try to persuade the troops who 
were just being demobilized after 
victorious war to attack their of- 
ficers. 

But revolutions—huge social 
upheavals such as erupted in Rus- 
sia in 1917 or in France in 1789 
cannot be made by boring from 
within or by the use of money or 
even by the use of force. The Bol- 
shevists have admitted they were 
wrong; they now realize revolu- 
tions come when these four con- 
ditions prevail: (1) the great 
masses are discontented and mis- 
erable; (2) they have lost confi- 
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e in their ruling cla (3) the 
er—i.e., educated—class has 
confidence in itself; and (4) 

med police force, on which 


depends to main- 
} 


thority, has been beaten 


per Class 


reign war. 

e four conditions did not 
ficiently outside Russia 
on a revolution; but 

tern ispicions have contin- 
o thrive. What is not gener- 
ealized, however, is that Rus- 


just as suspicious of other 
Russia was invaded by 
ies in 1917-18. Although Amer- 
did not en- 
re the Red Army, they were re- 
led as a part of the interven- 
tion. Thus arose the fear, never 
dispelled, that the 
capitalistic nations would gang up 
wainst the Soviet Union. 
This has been easy for Russian 
leaders to believe. Many of them 
ved abroad in safety during the 
period of very sharp Government 


Allied 


n troops seriously 
| : 


soon or late 


pressure that followed the at- 
tempt to make a revolution in 
1905, but Stalin and his present 
associates stayed in Russia and 


worked underground. They were 
harried from pillar to post; they 
were treated like mad dogs, even 
hot at sight. They were impris- 
ned and exiled, and then they es- 
ped and were again imprisoned 
xiled, passing under a 
So conditioned to 
trust were they that it is doubt- 
if they can get away from it no 
tter how great is their victory, 
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qaozen allases. 


) matter how great their present 
power and prestige. A new gen- 
leaders will not have 
id that experience; perhaps they 
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Russia does change. From 1917 
to 1946 the shift was probably as 
sreat as that from the France of 
Marat, Robespierre, and the guil- 
lotine terror tothe France of Na- 


be less suspicious 


poleon. Russians haven't actually 
made a king or a czar yet and I 
don’t think they will, but the 


change has been enormous in all 
phases of life. 

Marriage and divorce laws have 
been so reformed that divorce in 
Russia today is mcre difficult and 


A RUSSIAN family in Central Asia. Lax 
marriage laws in Russia are a thing 
of the past, says the author, and “di- 
vorce .. . is more difficult than in the 
average State of the United States.” 
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costly than in the average State of 


the United States. No longer can 
a Russian sign on for 3 cents and 
sign off for 3 cents, not having to 
inform the other party. 

would just come 
denly find a new 
new wife, 
embarrassment, | 


A person 
home and 
husband or a 


sud- 
causing a great deal of 
might say, on 
some occasion 
Marriage and the 
the institution of 


church and 


property and 


money are not, as the early 


Bol 


shevists imagined, the creation of 
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human hopes, human aspiration 


over hundreds and 
years. 
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sia has centered attention once 
more upon the home. Prizes are 
offered for large families. In the 
education of girls, more thought 
is given to home life, care of chil- 
dren, clothing, and cooking. 
Church dignitaries, who are freely 
elected, with electors coming from 
outside, are invited to important 
State functions. They are recog- 
nized as a powerful, unifying spir- 
itual and patriotic force. 

Russia also has learned by expe- 
rience that to put everybody on a 
flat level of wages destroyed incen- 
tive. It simply did not work, so 
they abandoned that too. Today 
there is the system they call so- 
cialism, which is very far from 
communism. I would go so far as 
to call it State capitalism, for it is 
run on capitalistic methods. 

The essential principles of so- 
cialism—contro! and ownership 
by the State of all methods of pro- 
duction and distribution—still ex- 
ist, however. There is no private 
business, no means of making 
your money make money for you. 
Everything is in the hands of the 
State or State-controlled institu- 
tions such as coéperatives, but 
apart from that it is run on a cap- 
italistie basis. 

These various enterprises are 
expected to make money for the 
State. The directors or higher of- 
ficials get very much larger sal- 
aries than the rank and file. Pro- 
motion and payment go by merit 
—greater reward for greater serv- 
ice. Individual workers who do 
more than their allotted task get 
very much higher pay for it. 

At the end of a successful year, 
large cash bonuses are distributed 
in ratio to salaries. People are 
given extra pay for overtime, and 
they can use whatever money 
they earn for any purpose they 
see fit. They can buy a house. 


They can’t buy land, but they can: 


rent it for 49 years, build a house 
on it, and leave it to their children. 
They can own an automobile or 
whatever other consumers’ goods 
they are able to get, which are 
very few at present. They can 
have servants. In short, their life 
is not very dissimilar from ours, 
except that the standards are 
lower. 

What about the old threat of 
world revolution? 

To answer that question we 
must recall that there were two 
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major groups of Bolshevist lead- 
ers after the revolution: the Stalin 
group who had stayed in Russia, 
and the group led by Lenin, Trot- 
sky, and others who had been in 
comparative safety abroad. Lenin, 
somehow, was never involved in 
controversy. His personal prestige 
and authority were so great that 
he seemed to be above criticism. 
Although he was opposed by vari- 
ous people, it is significant that 
Stalin never on any occasion op- 
posed him. 

It is also significant that when 
Lenin, two years before his death, 
had decided to elect a successor 
to himself as Secretary-General of 
the party, he chose Stalin rather 
than Trotsky. Obviously, the Sta- 
linists were more familiar with the 
country and its problems than the 
leaders who had fled to Switzer- 
land, London, Paris, or elsewhere. 
The Stalin group had worked with 
the people in factories, mines, con- 
struction camps, and railroads all 
over the country and were more 
interested in the immediate prob- 
lems of Russia than in the theory 
of world revolution. 

Very shortly after Lenin’s death 








No Rotary in Russia 


The Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics is the only major 
country that does not have, or 
has not had, a Rotary Club. The 
Board of Directors of Rotary In- 
ternational is giving careful at- 
tention to the many and varied 
aspects of the possibilities for 
eventually establishing Clubs in 
the larger cities there. 
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Trotsky and his associates accused 
Stalin of betraying the basic prin- 
ciples of the revolution, of becom- 
ing nationalist and patriotic. That 
charge was, perhaps, not wholly 
unjustified; Stalin and his friends 
undoubtedly did try to establish 
socialism in one country, rather 
than to spend their time and ef- 
forts in spreading it across the 
world. By 1935 Stalin had gained 
complete victory. Russia’s “line” 
tended more and’ more toward de- 
velopment of home industries and 
home agriculture, yet maintaining 





the basic principles of socialism. 

This process was immensely en- 
hanced by the danger of war, and 
from about 1933 onward Stalin be 
gan to prepare for it. He kney 
that the German method was to 
build a “Fifth Column” from di: 
satisfied and disgruntled elements 
in a country. His attack on this 
opposition was touched off by the 
murder: of Kirof, the Communist 
party leader in Leningrad. There 
was trial after trial. All these peo- 
ple were court martialled and 
probably would not have been 
condemned by Western law. But 
under Russian law, those who 
meet, and conspire, and talk over 
plans for overthrowing or contro 
verting the will of the majority of 
the Central Committee of the par- 
ty are traitors. There is no doubt 
that a number of men were exe- 
cuted who had done good service 
to the country and might have 
done good service later. 

This purge, which so dismayed 
the Western world, was an at- 
tempt to purify and solidify the 
Communist party before the on- 
coming war. The Communist 
party runs Russia to a degree that 
is unlimited. This was another 
thing that stuck in Western 
throats. 

The Russians have no idea of 
democracy as we understand it. 
Lenin himself said it would take 
perhaps three generations before 
the Russian people would be capa- 
ble of true democracy. Today it 
is less than 100 years since the 
peasants—who were 80 percent of 
the population; now they are 
rather less—were sold with the 
land on which they worked. The 
only difference between them and 
slaves was that they could not be 
sold away from the land and the 
families could not be divided. 

So Lenin set up the Communist 
party, selected from the more pro- 
gressive, intelligent, and better- 
trained elements of the population, 
to serve as a kind of guardian or 
tutor for this politically nonadult 
creature, which is the Russian 
mass, until such time as it is able 
to manage itself. That is why the 
Communist party has complete 
power, They have promised again 
and again that gradually they will 
develop a more genuine democ- 
racy and have a greater freedom 
of press and speech. 

It seems [Continued on page 53] 
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‘What? My Son a Grease Ball? 


By Joseph E. Pooley 


yeadmaster, Madison Academy, 
Vadison, N. J.; Rotarian 


fi. THE machine age grows 


and greater, the ideal of 
vice, in the sense of being a 
onal contribution, recedes fur- 
and further from the minds 
llions of workers. The clock 
the pay envelope are the only 
eters of achievement. The 
and meaning that craftsman- 
» once held have passed away. 
impossible for a man who 
nothing but heat glue all day 
find the same satisfactions in 
abor as Stradivarius did in 
ing a violin—even though the 
he heats is strictly employed 
fiddle making. 
I can tell one of my suits a 
ock away,” proudly boasts the 
tle custom tailor. How different 
his feeling for his craft from 
it of the “cutter” who saws out 
100 lapels from a 
single pattern. 
Even the auto- 
mobile mechanic 
is denied his little 
day, his feeling of 
being essential, as 
indeed he was be- 
fore exchange 
parts came into the picture. Your 
car got underway not because of 
he marvellous efficiency of a re- 
nowned motor-manufacturing com- 
pany, but because of Mechanic 
Jim Jones’ skill which both you 
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and he recognized as he smiled: 


you on your way from his garage. 
Division of labor not only has 
created greater irksomeness, but 
has killed the sense of service. 
Human nature rightfully demands 
recognition for its work. 

Closely allied to the ideal of 
service in all worthy enterprise is 
‘the recognition of worthiness of 
all useful occupations,” as Ro- 
tary’s Second Object puts it. This 
is the old slogan, given much lip 
service, but never held to be 
grandly true—the old ideal of the 
“dignity of labor.” 

“I didn’t raise my son to be a 
grease ball,” smirks the empty- 
headed mother of a born mechan- 
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Now that he’s back from war, will he seek satisfaction 
in a dirty-overall job—or insist on white-collar work? 


ic. “One of my sons is a doctor, 
but the youngest one, . 
a plumber,” chatters the thought- 
less father with feelings mixed 
with pride and a slight sense of 
shame. Our whole system of edu- 
cation, spreading like a forest fire 
beyond the control of educators, 
has sought to put ‘ 
a white collar on 
every boy in the 
land. Occupational 
training has been 
inadequate every- 
where and the ap- 
prentice system 
has broken down 
entirely. In peace- 
time, boys dawdle 
through high 
school and come 
out not knowing what they want 
and certainly not wanting what 
they know. Aptitudes that clearly 
lead to trades and overalls have 
been ignored and the reluctant 
student has been given French 
and medieval history chiefly be- 
cause they were more apt to lead 
to an office job and a white collar. 

“The dignity of labor! Bah!” 
they say. “Brains can only reside 
above starched and snowy linen. 
Prestige can only go with pressed 
pants. Overalls are out among 
any of the elite.” 

And so the membership com- 
mittee of the country club raises 
a dirty eyebrow at the mention 
of a hearty, sensible, $5,000-a-year 
mechanic and passes a numbskull 
$1,200-a-year file clerk. 

Those in personal service, such 
as barbers, waiters, and cab 
drivers, come in for undue con- 
descension, of which tipping is the 
universal symbol. No real demo- 
crat enjoys tipping, for it perpet- 
uates a caste system. I was never 
more embarrassed in my life than 
when I tried to flip a couple of ex- 
tra dimes to a native Maine bar- 
ber. His sense of the worth of his 
calling arose in such majesty that 
my gratuity became as an insult 
to him and a shame unto myself. 


im, is only 





Well, what can you and I do 
to restore the ideal of service a 
the basis of worthy enterprise and 
how can the “worthiness of all 
useful occupations” be given real 
meaning? How can we get it 
across to the ex-serviceman that 
no clock or pay check can ever 
measure the joy of accomplish 
ment nor compensate entirely for 
the pride in the task well done’ 
How can we convince our youth 
and ourselves that where honest 
effort is put forth, “nothing is use 
less or low”; that the humblest 
jobs help in lifting the load of the 
world and that the only menial 
thing is idleness? 

Rotary has recognized these 
truths and has carried them on its 
banner for more than a third of a 
century. 
it must do more; it must under- 
take more actively to implement 
these aims. We can start by: 


In this postwar world 


1. Never forgetting our aims 

2. Practicing them in our man-to- 
man relations. 

3. Introducing and fostering the 
ideas in our business. (Government 
“E” Awards, for example, helped group 
morale in wartime.) 

4. Serving on school boards that hold 
to larger vocational training 

5. Propagandizing in any honorable 


wavy the aims so long nailed to Ro- 


tary’s masthead. 

Now when thousands of ex-serv- 
icemen are searching for their 
niches is the time to popularize 
the “worthiness of all useful vo- 
cations.” Many who think they 


want white-collar jobs would be 
happier and far more useful to 
society as “grease balls.” 
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AFTER Harvard, Connecticut-born Dean 
Acheson was Justice L. D. Brandeis’ sec- 
retary for two years. In 1933 he was Un 
der Secretary of the U. S. Treasury, leav 
ing to return to his private law practice 
In 1941 he joined the State Department, be 
coming Under Secretary last Summer. Now 
53, he is married, has a son, two daughters 


war—World War I. 

Mr. Cordell Hull, then a Con 
gressman from Tennessee, made a 
proposal to the United States 
House of Representatives. He 
pointed out that during the w 
the world’s trade had been tied in 
knots by restrictions adopted b 
all the warring countries. He dé 
clared that these restrictions were 
likely to perpetuate themselves 
unless something were done to 
prevent this. The result, he 
stated, would be that international! 
commerce could not revive. 

Mr. Hull proposed that the 
President call an_ international 
conference to study the problems 
of restrictions on world trade. He 
suggested that the President ask 
the nations of the world to reduce 
the barriers that they had set up 
and maintained against each 
other’s commerce. He called for 
the world to get together to agree 
upon fair rules of general applica- 
tion in international trade. 

No one paid a great deal of at 
tention to the proposals of the 
Tennessee Congressman at that 
time. The conference he asked 
for was not called. 

The nations of the world went 
their own ways. They muddled 
along toward the debacle of the 
30s. The United States increased 


I WAS AT the end of the 
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Viteltc77s Pihutsatl. Frade 


Watch for news of ITO, the new UNO unit planned 


to tear down the barriers that obstruct commerce. 


its tariff rates in 1921 and 1922. 
Other countries raised tariffs, in- 
talled new quota systems, or 
otherwise cut down on the quanti 
ties of goods they permitted to be 
bought abroad. The rule for in- 
ternational commerce was restri 

tion and retaliation. 

In 1927 the League of Nations 
tried to change the pattern. The 
World Economic Conference was 
called and adopted resolutions for 
the reduction of trade barriers, 
ind urged international agree- 
ment for rules of fair competition. 
But Governments paid no atten- 


In the meantime, the United 
States raised its tariffs once again 
in 1930 British countries fo 
lowed with a heightened prefe 


ence system in 1932. Each coun- 
try tried to build up its dwindling 
world trade at the expense of 
others, and each got-less and less 
international commerce because 
the total world trade was being 
rapidly cut down by the depres- 
sion and by restrictions and dis- 
criminations. 

One hopeful note in the whole 
period between wars was the 
\merican trade-agreements pro- 
gram. In 1934 Mr. Hull finally 
won national support for policies 
he had urged on Congress 16 years 
In that year, under his 
leadership and with the backing 
and support of President Roose- 
velt, the United States adopted 
the Trade Agreements Act, by 
which it offered to reduce its tar 
iffs on carefully selected items in 
exchange for corresponding re- 
ductions from other nations. 

But by 1934 the damage to 
world trade—and world peace— 
had been done. 

This is what happened after the 
What is going to hap- 
pen this time? 

We cannot see into the future, 


before 


last war. 


By Dean Acheson 


Under Secretary of State 
of the United States 


but we are going to try to use 
more intelligence than we did 
after 1918. This time the United 
States is trying to build up an ex 
panding and liberal world trading 
system that will mean increased 
employment, production, and con 
sumption throughout the world 

There is a momentary paus« 
just now after World War II 
while the men and women of the 
United Nations await the formu 
lation of decisions that will shap 
our new world. Policies of inte: 
national trade still are being de 
cided upon individually by na 
tions. During and before World 
War II, these policies had moved 
more and more toward making 
trade a tool of international poli 
tics. The world has inherited 
monetary barriers and trade dis 
criminations. No intelligent per 
son of any trading country wants 
a continuation of this system that 
stifles production and trade. 

There is time, but only a little 
time, in which nations of this 
world can work toward a new way 
of peaceful codperation. 

That is why the United States 
recently presented to other mem 
bers of the United Nations for 
their consideration the Proposals 
for Expansion of World Trade and 
Employment. This document pro- 
poses negotiations relating to tar- 
iffs and preferences, export and 
import quota restrictions, sub- 
sidies, cartels, and other types of 
trade and financial barriers. It in- 
sists that unfair trade discrimina- 
tions be ruled out of international 
commerce. And it suggests that 
an International Conference on 
Trade and Employment be held 
during this year to agree upon a 
code of rules and principles for 
an expanding international trade. 

In preparation for this proposed 
Conference, the major trading na- 
tions of the world will meet in a 
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eliminary conference to discuss 
‘he American proposals and any 
ther proposals offered by any 

her nation, and to find the 

ints on which all can agree.* 
iis is the same way representa- 
ves of the United Nations met 
Dumbarton Oaks to find the 
rea of agreement” in planning 

r the United Nations Conference 

San Francisco. This meeting 
ould be followed by a General 
Conference to be called by the 
United Nations. 

According to the American sug- 
estions, nations that wish to ad- 
ere to the principles and rules 
\dopted at the Conference would 
adopt an international agreement 
nd would become members of 
n International Trade Organiza- 
tion to be formed for the purpose 
’ carrying out the provisions of 
the agreement. This Organiza- 
ion would be related to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the 
nited Nations in the same way 

other international organiza- 

tions in the fields of finance, agri- 

ilture, labor relations, aviation, 
and cultural relations. 

The problems coming before the 
proposed Conference would be 
many and varied, but here are 


For additional information on the back- 

yuund of this proposed Conference, see 
ICC Starts Work Again, by Philip D 

ed, THE RoOTARIAN for February, 1946. 


some of the problems and the sug- 
gestions made by the United 
States to deal with them: 

Negotiation and agreement are 
proposed to reduce import and ex- 
port tariffs substantially and to 
eliminate tariff preferences. It is 
admitted that “escape clauses” 
would be necessary to permit a 
member country to take necessary 
temporary steps to avoid any 
widespread injury to producers 
through unexpected and excessive 
competition. 

Member countries should agree 
to eliminate the use of quota re- 
strictions in foreign trade. Again, 
exceptions are necessarily made 
to sweeping undertakings, but it 
is hoped that immediate agree- 
ment can be reached not to use 
import quotas as means of dis- 
criminating among countries. 

The United States seeks the ul- 
timate elimination of import and 
export licensing systems. The 
use of these controls would be 
permitted only under agreed cir- 
cumstances. 

Subsidies affecting foreign trade 
would be explained openly to the 
International Trade Organization 
by the country employing them. 
Member countries would agree to 
discuss with other members the 
limitation of the use of any such 
measures threatening to injure in- 
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ternational trade. They would 
also undertake that, beginning in 
not more than three years, they 
would not employ measures re- 
sulting in the sale of their prod 
ucts at prices lower in the export 
than in the home market. Natur- 
ally, conditions for ‘exceptions 
from these limitations are speci- 
fied. 

Members of the Organization, it 
is proposed, should agree to curb 
restrictive 
cartels and combinations. 

The special problems created by 
threatened or existing surpluse 
of particular commodities, such as 
cotton or wheat, would be studied 
by the Organization and, if neces- 
sary, member countries might en- 
ter into temporary agreements to 
regulate their production, distri 
bution, and prices. 

Members engaging in any form 
of State trading, it is suggested, 
should agree to give equal treat- 
ment to the trade of all other 
members and to conduct their 
foreign trade solely on a business 
A Government maintain- 
ing a complete monopoly of its 
foreign trade might undertake to 
purchase annually, from other 
member countries, goods of an 
agreed total value. <A country 
with a governmental monopoly of 
trade in [Continued on page 52) 


practices of private 


basis. 
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Are Employes 


By J. Stewart Hunter 


Lieutenant Commander, USNR 


F oc: a few stories to think 
about—each true. 

In upstate New York in one of 
those little sun-stippled towns of 
the Hudson River valley a return- 
ing G.I. applies to the bank in 
which he worked as assistant teller 
before entering the Army: The 
bank officials (why, they have 
known Jim Hughes’ boy since he 
was a tadpole of 10!) are mighty 
glad to see him mighty glad. 
When is he getting out of the 
Army? In three weeks? Well, 
sir, isn’t that dandy? Yes, his job 
is waiting for him. Just as soon 
as he gets tired of fishing and loaf- 
ing, just let the bank know. Fine 

. . fine. 

Salary? Of course . . . of course. 
... Well, now let’s see. What 
with readjustments and reconver- 
sion and Congress and all, it’s hard 
tosay. But certainly not one cent 
less than the $2,600 he was getting 
in 1941. Not one cent less. No 
siree, the bank is deeply apprecia 
tive of what the boys have done. 
Title? Well, right now, the bank 
is in need of an assistant for Jim 
Foltz. Jim’s a pretty sharp boy to 
have risen from assistant teller to 
assistant cashier in only three 
years! 

In a Midwestern university 
town an Army major—six battle 
stars, the Silver Star, and the Pur- 
ple Heart gleaming on his tunic— 
calls on his before-the-war chief, 
the head of the department of his- 
tory. The elder man is delighted 
to see his former protégé who has 
been making—not just teaching— 
history. Ahem. And when 
will he be free to return to the 
university? For the Spring quar- 
ter? Excellent . excellent. 

His courses? Well, at present As- 
sociate Professor Jones is han- 
dling the young major’s old course 
in “The Rise of Modern Industri- 
alism.” Yes, Jones was promoted 
to associate a year ago. Washing- 
ton had beckoned ... but, well, 
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Do they give them ‘a break’é Shoull 
those questions from four w 


the university had an overload, 
particularly with the Army pre- 
flight students, and Jones agreed 
to stand by—with the promotion, 
of course. But there are the fresh- 
man survey courses. They look 
promising, too, with many G.I. 
Bill of Rights students... .. Asa 
former member of the depart- 
ment, the major will understand 
the necessity for preserving the 
rights of seniority in the distribu- 
tion of courses. 

In Washington a Navy lieuten- 
ant home after three years on a 
destroyer writes to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission: “, I have been 
on military leave of absence. 

[It would be appreciated if my 
reémployment rights under the 
draft legislation could be clarified 

to determine whether time 
spent in military service counts in 
an application for a higher Civil 
Service rating. et 

In due course comes the reply: 
“. .. happy to inform you that 
your position as foreign analyst is 
open for you. Under Civil 
Service regulations it will be im- 
possible for you to apply for a 
higher rating unless your experi- 
ence in the military service can be 
shown to have materially contrib- 
uted to your professional advance- 


ment in your Civil Service classi- 
fication category. . 

The Navy lieutenant, a war- 
trained specialist in gunnery, ruf- 
fles through the directory pages otf 
the agency for which he formerly 
worked. He dials a telephone num- 
ber. 

“Let me speak to the Chief of 
the Division, please. Mr.—? 
Perhaps you won’t remember me 

you came to the division, | 
believe, just a couple of weeks be- 
fore I left for the Navy. I called 
to inquire. a 

True stories, these. They high- 
light a problem, which in all the 
talk of reconversion and reém- 
ployment has received little notice 
from anyone until very recently. 
It is the problem of the returning 
veteran versus the stay-at-home, 
the ex-soldier or sailor opposed to 
the civilian who, often through no 
fault of his own, has stayed a civil- 
ian and reaped the rewards of 
manpower shortages. If not dealt 
with wisely, it is a problem which 
will generate increasing bitterness 
as military personnel swarm back 
into a contracting labor market. 

A toolmaker, however rusty he 
may have grown while plying the 
new trade of machine gunner or 
radio repairman or tank driver, 
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oufley? Here are answers to 
whare just back from the wars. 


ill scarcely take kindly to a war- 
trained youngster who has earned 
foreman’s authority and pay sim- 
ply through the accident of a serv- 
ice disability or 2-B draft status as 
an essential man. 

The slicksters of the advertising 
pages can talk all they want about 
men having fought for Mom’s 
dumplings or Dinah’s pups (how 
we all loved that one!) or getting 
back into the old harness. Most 
war veterans don’t want their old 
harness. They want a new har- 
ness, shiny and without sweat 
stains. Or, perhaps better, they 
don’t want their old jobs back; 
they want the jobs-they-might- 
have-had had they stayed on. Cer- 
tainly they do not want to feel 
that they are being penalized for 
having gone into the service. 

The nexus of the problem is in 
the Selective Service legislation 
itself. According to the books, a 
veteran may apply for and, as far 
as my personal knowledge is con- 
cerned, is reasonably sure of get- 
ting his old job back. On the face 
of it, that seems like a square 
shake for the veteran. But that’s 
the face of it. Actually, as it is be- 
ginning to work out in practice, it 
is a fairly far cry from that. The 
old job is not enough. 
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My objection—and I believe the 
objection of many service people 
—is that the Selective Service leg- 
islation was built on the concept 
of a static and stratified society— 
which runs counter to the old phi- 
losophy of get-ahead. Apparently 
the legislators did not take into 
account the overall social effects 
of a prodigiously expanded econ- 
omy. Maybe they couldn’t. Maybe 
that was the best that could be 
done when the main aim was win- 
ing of the war. However that may 
be, the draft law does not take 
into account the effect of rapid ci- 
villian promotions on the whole 
reémployment problem or the dis- 
position of many employers to in- 
terpret the law with legalistic 
literalness. 

The draft law as it now stands 
actually places the returning vet- 
eran “behind the eight ball’ be- 
cause of his service. It is as if 
two or three years of his adult 
working life were simply wiped 
out of existence, with normal pro- 
gression toward increased respon- 
sibility and a better income cut off 
dead on the date of his enlistment. 

The Civil Service Commission’s 
reply to the Navy lieutenant that 
better classification depends upon 
demonstrating that a man or wom- 
an’s job in the service must have 
contributed materially to his pro- 
fessional advancement is a prize 
weasel. Scarcely one man in 100 
found himself in a military job 
which had anything to do with his 
prior working experience. Wars 
are not fought and won with ci- 
vilian skills. 

What consideration is being 
given to another group of ex-serv- 
icemen—the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Army, Navy, and Marine 
pilots, for example, who have 
never held any other jobs except 
those they have learned in the 
service? Under the impetus of war 
and the needs of the country— 
these young and unquestionably 
able men have earned serv- 
ice rank, money, and, with .-their 
uniforms, a social position far be- 
yond what would have been theirs 
in “normal” times. You can write 
off the social position. That’s okeh. 
And it will be easy enough for 
George to explain to Jeannie that 
the Stork Club, the Top O’ the 
Mark, and the $3 steak dinner, 
which were easily within reach of 
a captain’s or major’s pay, are 


“out” temporarily. Most of them 
know that. But it will not be so 
easy to rationalize a $25-a-week 
pay check if there is no hope of 
soon earning more 

Nor will the 24-year-old major 
find it easy to adjust himself to 
the lowest desk in the office hie: 
archy. Foolish? Perhaps. But it’s 
a human problem 

I think of a young Navy lieu- 
tenant, a flying man, and his wife, 
good friends of mine. At 25 he 
was in charge of 13 officers 
them his senior in 
well over 100 enlisted men. He did 
his job so thoroughly, with such 
energy, executive skill, and tact, 
that every officer in his command 
got a sense of personal pleasure 
when he was awarded the Bronze 
Star. I know. I was one of them. 
Today he is stationed at an airfield 
in the green suburbs of an East 
Coast city. A few weeks ago, | 
asked him what his plans were for 
the future 

“Frankly,” he said, “I don’t 
know. And I don’t quite know 
where to begin. I had a job be- 
fore I went in the Navy. But I 
only had it for two months. That 
isn’t much on the record, is it?” 

I thought of his record that | 
knew. But how many prospective 
employers will know of it? Will 
they inquire? Will they make an 
effort to discover how his wartime 
training can be adapted to peace- 
time jobs? Living, working, and 
getting along with one’s fellow- 
man in all kinds of weather, in 
all seasons and circumstances, 
teaches a young fellow a lot! 

Recently, Bernard M. Baruch 


all of 


years—and 





THE AUTHOR: Before the war he taught in 
the University of Pittsburgh. Now, with 
seven battle stars won in the Pacific, he 
will work for a Chicago advertising agency. 
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put his finger on the point I am 
trying to make, when he said too 
little attention is being paid to 
“the human side of reconversion.” 

Laws must be broad and apply 
universally, and the mills that 
make them grind slowly. Defects 
in present legislation probably 
will be corrected in due course 
Meanwhile, these special and very 
human problems come up—prob 
lems which can be solved not by 
employers who insist on sticking 
to the letter of law-imposed obli 
gations, but by men who have in 
sight and imagination. 

Two suggestions: If the ex-sery 
iceman has worked for you before, 
try to give him a chance at a job 
at least a notch above the one he 
left. If he had worked very little 
or not at all before he went to war 
study him and his record to see if 
you can fit him in a position where 
he will have some reason to think 
that the time he spent in uniform 
hasn’t been utterly wasted—aside 
from fighting for his country, of 
course. 


Epirors’ Note: Does the author 
express the viewpoint of the typi- 
cal serviceman? We put that ques- 
tion to three on the staff here in 
our own offices—with this result: 


Let’s Talk ‘Cold Turkey 


Says Raymond T. Schmitz 


Formerly Corporal, U. S. Fifth 
Army in Italy; Assistant to the 
Business Manager, The Rotarian 


is Hunter is right. 
For a serviceman like myself, who 
has a family, the problem simmers 
down to the very 
practical one of bal 
ancing the ledger 
between Army pay 
and civilian salary. 
A pat on the back 
won't buy shoes for 
Junior or pay the 
rent. 
Schmitz We aren't profes 
sional soldiers. We 
are young fellows who dreamed of 
having homes and careers and, 
when we proved our worth, we ex- 
pected to step into shoes vacated 
by older successful men. The war 
took us out of circulation for a few 
years—but it didn’t stop our 
dreams. 
Personally IT am doing all right, 
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but I know plenty of chaps who 
were getting $50 a month in the 
service and now feel pretty queer 
when they are asked to work wun- 
der the 4-F who has the job they 
might have had—if they hadn't 
been called up. 

jut we servicemen have got to 
realize that what makes a good 
fighter doesn’t necessarily make a 
good employee. Then we could 
bark orders and they were obeyed. 
But in an office, for example, you 
just don’t do it that way. 

What’s needed to solve our prob- 
lem is, after all, just a fair sprin- 
kling of Rotary’s idealism. I am 
sure most servicemen will respond 
to fair and human treatment. They 
like to have employers take a 
friendly interest in their personal 
problems, and then to back up 
words about “opportunity” with 
action. Servicemen are used to 
plain talk. Employers don’t need 
to be afraid of talking “cold tur- 
key” to them! 


Be Fair, That's All 
Requests Mae Aaberg 


Formerly Staff Sergeant, Women’s 
Army Corps; Now Secretary to the 
Editor, The Rotarian 


v. we “khaki-collar” girls 


and our sisters in Navy blue and 
Marine green have thought about 
these problems too. 
Our “hen sessions” 
— that name isn’t 
original with me!— 
after bedcheck in 
Cairo and other 
places weren’t 
about frou-frou 
dresses and _ high- 
heeled slippers. We 
talked about home- 
making or the old 8-to-5 whirl. 
All we asked for is fair play 
when we go before an employer, 
old or new. In the service we 
lived under the same regulations 
and disciplinary measures im- 
posed on male soldiers of admin- 
istrative units. We don’t expect 
a larger pay check in civilian work 
because of “sacrifices” made. Nor 
do we want to be penalized. 
Surely any competent employer 
will be able to estimate the worth 
of his workers, be they secre- 
taries, bookkeepers, billing clerks, 
or what. If a servicewoman re- 
turns, it would be but fair-mind- 
edness for him to say, “Welcome 
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home, Miss Blank. Your job? 
Certainly! You will start at the 
same rating you would have had 
by this time if you had stayed on 
here instead of working for all of 
us.” 

Happily, I can say that is what 
is happening in my circle of ex- 
WAC friends who are secretaries. 

But what of those who had little 
or no pre-service experience? 
With Commander Hunter I hope 
their qualifications will be care- 
fully inventoried and opportunity 
given to progress on their merits. 


‘We Talked about It’ 
Recalls Joseph E. Schiller 


Formerly Storekeeper 1/c; Now 
in Printing Section, Secretariat 
of Rotary International 


: SPENT two years in Brazil— 
which is a long way from home, if 
you ask me—and many a night 
we talked about 
what sort of jobs we 
would get when the 
big show was all 
washed up. 

Some fellows 
thought that all the 
promises about get- 
ting old jobs back 

Schiller were hooey. I’m 
glad to say they 
were wrong, except where the old 
jobs folded up. That was true of 
a lawyer I served with. He had 
been on the Normandie salvage 
project. He is able to get another 
job because he is well trained. But 
most servicemen have their old 
jobs to go back to—if they want 
them. Do they? Well, most men 
do, but they’re doing some under- 
standable griping about the chap 
who didn’t go to war and got the 
juicy wartime raises. 

The servicemen who really have 
tough adjustments to make are 
officers, especially those who had 
either low-paying prewar jobs or 
none at all. I know a male secre- 
tary who returned a major. He 
was fixed up all right with a bet- 
ter job, but he would have felt 
pretty dissatisfied if he had had 
to go back to his old work. 

Down in Brazil we figured it out 
that the wartime salaries wouldn't 
last. We expected a lot of strikes 
too, but I don’t think we counted 
on the cost of living going up so 
much. That’s going to have to be 
taken account of in setting wages. 
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This article is no sedative—but it does suggest less 


drastic medicine than some prescribe. Do you agree? 
Your letter will be welcome but please make it brief. 


By Robert Moses 


Commissioner of Parks, New York City 





O SUBJECT and certainly no 
estic problem is more in the 
lic mind today than housing. 
general interest and 
ypeal with speeding the return 
strikes, the high 


anks in 


of living, taxes, and price 

| ’ 
Let me first offer a bit of ad- 
e: Take all statistics on hous- 


with a goodly seasoning of 
‘here is a great deal of hys- 

teria about it. Crackpot enthusi- 
promotion, and politics are 


] 


berally mixed in with the facts 
d the realities. 

In New York City I happen to 
have been chairman of a commit- 
tee of prominent citizens ap- 
Mayor-elect O’Dwyer, 
and one of our greatest difficulties 
was to get at the facts and to dis- 
reliable figures from 
guesswork. For example, while it 
is possible to obtain fairly reliable 
hgures as to the return of service- 
men, it is quite impossible to fig- 


pointed by 


tinguish 
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ure out accurately how long serv- 
icemen who do not live in a com- 
munity will stay there, how many 
members of their families will 
come to meet them and how long 
they will remain, how many are to 
be regarded as transients and how 
many as prospective year-round 
residents. Enormous numbers of 
people who came to work in de- 
fense plants, which are being 
abandoned, have not yet made up 
their minds whether to stay on in 
some other business or go home. 
In our American experience the 
transition from 105 percent occu- 
pancy, meaning 5 percent of over- 
crowding, to 95 percent occu- 
pancy, implying 5 percent of va- 
cancies, is often so swift that the 
emergency of today is the old 
wives’ tale of tomorrow. In many 
of the great war-production areas 
the workers are folding their tents 
and silently stealing away, leaving 
their houses permanent or tempo- 
rary, jerry built or sound, to the 


natives, to the Federal alphabeti 


cal agencies which built or under 
wrote them, or to the junkmen 
and scavengers. 

The other day 
worker from a Southern State say 
that he had been offered $4,000 
more for hi house than he had 
paid for it, but that he was going 
to stick around for quite a while 


I heard a defense 


even though the plant in which he 
was working wa 
His house is in a 
project. There must be hundreds 
houses who 


about to close 


war-housing 


of owners of ich 
have not decided what to do. Un 
der these circumstances we do not 
know their 
houses will be available for local 
people. My hunch is that as plants 
close, savings are expended, and 


whether or when 


job opportunities shrink, a great 
many people attracted to defense 
centers from a distance will re- 
turn to their own homes. 
Temporary housing should be 
recognized for what it is—an un- 
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pleasant expedient justified only 
as a last resort and something to 
be abandoned just as soon as the 
emergency is over. We had enough 
of it during the war. It is a pity 
that wé must resort to it again in 
the maladjustments of the first 
postwar years. All temporary 
housing, whether it involves de- 
mountable shacks, Quonset huts, 
patching up old tenements, con- 
version of one- to three-family 
houses, or just plain overcrowding 
by taking in more members of the 
family and adding the new babies, 
means lowering standards. If the 
period of tolerance can be held 
down to two or three years, there 
will be no permanent harm done. 
If it is prolonged, the damage may 
be irreparable. 

One-half of the people of the 
United States are badly housed, it 
is said. But what is bad housing? 
Age certainly is not a reliable test, 
nor the architectural period which 
a house reflects, nor obsolescence 
in the sense of being out of fash- 
ion, nor theories as to surround- 
ings, percentage of land covered, 
and what the perfectionists call 
the amenities. 

Many relatively old houses will 
be usable for a long time if they 
are repaired and thereafter prop- 
erly maintained. Very few people 
are going to discard these houses 
merely because they are intrigued 
by faney plans of modernistic 
structures filled with all the latest 
laborsaving gadgets, plastics, me- 
chanical devices, and what not. No 
poll or canvass has as yet shown 
that the average family really 
wants a completely standardized 
house or will buy one as readily as 
it buys a standardized car. People 
still look for something peculiarly 
personal and individual in a home, 
but don’t mind a car just exactly 
like everybody else’s. 

Similarly, many areas in cities 
are described as slums, which are, 
in fact, only slightly substandard 
and require rehabilitation rather 
than complete razing and recon- 
struction. There is a school of 
thought which preaches that we 
should decentralize our cities and 
create satellite towns, roadside 
villages, and small independent, 
self-contained communities not de 
pendent upon any large popula- 
tion center.* On the other hand, 
all commonsense dictates that the 
run-down areas in the larger cities 
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should be rebuilt rather than be 
decentralized and abandoned. 

We must keep in mind that 
there is a limit to the amount of 
money that can be spent for dem- 
olition and new construction, 
whether it be public, semipublic, 
or private money or a mixture. 
We must remember also that we 





“MANY relatively old houses will be us- 
able for a long time if they are repaired 
and thereafter are properly maintained.” 


cannot tear houses down around 
the ears of the tenants and toss 
them out into the street, and that 
the transfer of people to perma- 
nent or temporary Homes while 
their former neighborhoods are 
being reconstructed is an enor- 
mously difficult one. 

We must remember also that we 
are at the moment in an era of 
high building costs and labor dis- 
putes, and that many contractors 
as well as workmen are coasting, 
resting, spending their savings, 
hibernating, and generally living 
on their fat. Obviously, this pe- 
riod can’t last long. There is no 
sense in exaggerating its length 
or spreading gloom about uncon- 
trolled inflation and complete stop- 
page of work. This is a time to 
make plans and get ready for ac- 
tion when those who are now rest- 
less and unwilling to compromise, 
risk capital, or accept jobs on a 
reasonable basis will settle down 
to work. 

My own impression is that by 

*See Plan Your Town for 50 Years to 
Come, by Eliel Saarinen and Robert Swan- 
son, THE Rorartan, July, 1945. 

+ For a wartime report on British recon- 


struction, see Britain Will Rebuild Better, 
by F. Il. Osborn, THe Rorartan, April, 1944. 





late Spring, the United States, at 
least, will again have something 
like normal building conditions 
no doubt with prices considerab]\ 
higher than in 1939 and 1940, but 
neither exorbitant nor beyond our 
capacity to pay. It is’ absurd to 
expect that the shift back to peace 
production will not be aggravat 
ingly slow for a few months. o; 
to doubt that it will zoom along 
at a tremendous pace by Summer 
But I do not anticipate anything 
like the housing boom which has 
been prophesied and promised. In 
fact, I do not think it desirable to 
have such a boom. We should 
make progress step by step and 
not on the basis of crazy whole- 
sale schemes which require the 
scrapping of much that is valuable 
and the substitution of new thing 
merely because they are new. 

There is a vast difference be- 
tween a community which has 
been bombed out of existence and 
one which merely requires repair 
and rehabilitation. There is also 
a tremendous difference between 
standards in the United States and 
other countries. Public housing 
standards in New York are enor 
mously higher than any which 
prevailed abroad before the war, 
and still higher than those on 
which experts in the British Isles 
and on the Continent are working 
as part of their postwar program 
I do not see how the British Gov- 
ernment can afford to do half the 
housing proposed. It just doesn't 
have the means.+ The Scandina- 
vian Governments are much more 
likely to take the lead again in 
public and coéperative housing 
War-impoverished countries can- 
not afford enormously expensive 
programs. 

The United States has an im- 
mense program of Federally sub- 
sidized public housing in every 
State where such housing is 
needed. Many of the States and 
some cities have their own pro- 
grams, financed with their own 
funds and supplementing the Fed- 
eral programs. In New York City, 
for example, the public housing 
program for the next decade 
amounts to more than 400 million 
dollars, including Federal, State, 
and city loans and grants. Suffi- 
cient subsidies are included to 
bring the average rental down to 
between $6 and $7 a month a 
room. New York must have heav- 
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ing be- 
to clear 


idized public hous 

t is the only way 

d overcome inflated land 

but it is absurd not to rec- 

e that there are grave dan- 
pitchforking together in 
dormitories people of one 
come group selected by bu- 
crats and supported in part 
east by the rest of the com- 


communities are encour- 
redevelopment and limited- 
lend housing projects on a 
financed by the capi- 
great fiduciaries such as in- 
nce companies and banks. We 
e€ a program in prospect in 
York City of more than 150 


i Laic. 


f 


on dollars representing proj- 
of this sort. Some of them 
aided by partial tax exemption 


to bring down rentals, and 
of them require the assist- 
e of the municipality in the 
ition of land by eminent do- 
n. These aimed 
eet the needs of people of a 
ewhat higher income not eligi- 
for public housing tenancy. 


projects are 


he U. S. Government has also 
led another and most effec- 
instrument to encourage 
This is the Federal 
ing Authority, one of the 
t iccessful devices to pro- 
A great advantage 
e FHA is that it guarantees a 
e part of the cost of construc- 
but leaves it to local lending 
to provide a reason- 
uity and_ responsibility 
initiating, carrying out, and 
tching over the projects. 
orts of schemes are pro- 


t } icing 
{ nou ie. 


+ tinne 


ed to reduce housing costs so 
everybody can have over- 
ht a fine, new, cheap house, 
th the veterans leading the pro- 
ion. Nothing but disappoint- 
an result from glib promises 

f this kind, most of which rest on 
prefabrication. The 
efabricated house of course is 
the way, local labor opposition 
labor opposition. I 
ubt, however, if the prefabri- 
ted house will be as revolution- 
as some people think. After 
both large-scale multifamily 
ousing and real-estate subdivi- 
ions have long included 
tandardization on a huge scale. 
The repetition of entire identical 
ildings has facilitated large or- 
lers for steel, brick, glass, plumb- 


ories of 


no local 


basic 
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ing, and what not. No doubt a 
good deal of a minute hooking up 
and installation is done on the 
ground which might be done in a 
distant plant, but the advantages 
of shipping in whole bathrooms, 
kitchens, etc., in complete units 
seem to have been exaggerated. 

Some critics of present-day con- 
struction methods say that obso- 
lete, rigid, traditional standards no 
longer applicable to postwar in- 
ventions, discoveries, and condi- 
tions are frozen into municipal 
building codes and kept there by 
material men and labor leaders. 
Codes should, of course, encourage 
the most modern methods and ma- 
terials, but they should not be 
lightheartedly amended so as to 


* For a differing view, see Press a Button 
... Get a Home!, by Walter B. Pitkin 
THE Rorarian, May, 1943 





lower standards of safety, dura 
bility, and comfort, or in order to 
make dubious experiments at the 
public expense. Undue haste in 
changing the laws may be just a: 
harmful as stupid adherence to 
tradition and practice 

As far as the United States i 
concerned, the housing situation 
has been grossly overestimated 
and overplayed. What is a genu- 
ine and serious need has 
blown up into an overwhelming 
and irresistible crisis leading 
straight to tragedy 


been 


There is no 
crisis and no tragedy—only an 
emergency and a long-range need 
which a combination of 
enterprise and reasonable Govern 


private 


ment assistance can meet without 
hysteria, buncombe, and extrava 


gance 








BOMBED Britain set up many prefabricated 
houses like this one to care for the dis- 
located families. Planned to be temporary, 
they may be slums of the future because 
of the great difficulties of building better. 








BEFORE the war ended, architects were at 
drafting boards planning reconstruction. 
Here students at Britain’s oldest archi 
tectural school, in Liverpool, are devel- 
oping projects to rebuild complete cities. 
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ful corporations. 


Editorial Writer, Chicago Sun 


| the postwar industrial dis- 


putes in the United States a vast debate 
has arisen over whether wages should 
be set by a corporation’s “ability to 
pay.” It may help clarify the problem 
if we set forth a few facts. 

It is charged that unions use “ability 
to pay” in dealing with highly success- 
ful corporations (General Motors is an 
example), but shift to the “going wage” 
theory when dealing with less success- 
The accusation is justified; that is 


precisely what unions in America sometimes do. It is 
what they should do. 

Some charges are made that when unions try to talk 
about prices, profit levels, reserves, and prospective 


Pros and cons of the issue at the 
heart of many industrial disputes 
now prevalent in the United States. 


sales, they are infringing the long-acknowledged 
rogatives of management. Again the accusation is at 
least partly justified. And, again, that is prec 
what unions should do. 

No union leader in possession of his sanity would 
admit that an inefficient business had an unrestricted 
right to keep its head above the competitive waters by 
sweating its workers with substandard wages. The 
highest wages paid by any enterpriser in a segment of 
the business field tend constantly to become the “going” 
wages. Union negotiators use the top wage scales paid 
by Company A to force Company B, possibly less well 
managed or less fortunately located, to meet the same 
scales. 

There is nothing novel or surprising about this; the 
principle is so firmly established that Congress in 1938 
passed the Fair Labor Standards Act to set a minimum 
wage for interstate industry. 

The principle is applied as a matter of routine prac- 
tice in collective bargaining. Railroad employees in 


1943 argued that workers in armament factories, no 
o 
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Editorial Director, Detroit Free Press 


I. THE economic adjustments con- 
fronting the United States, one of the 
major points at issue has been the an- 
swer to the question: Shall profits de- 
termine the wage rate? 

To this simple question there is only 
one answer: 

Yes! 

But the affirmative answer retains its 
logic only as long as the question re- 
mains that simple. The “Yes’ comes 


from its oversimplification. 
It stands to reason that, if national profits are high, 


wages should conform. 


The worker should get his 


share of the money his efforts help bring into the 


coffers. 


But this is like asking an abstract question, such as, 
“Do you believe in justice, honesty, virtue?” It all 
depends upon what you mean by these words. When 
we indulge in generalities, it is easy to give yes-and-no 
answers. That is the chief trouble with our thinking. 
When we become specific, we find ourselves stumbling 
over facts that we had not noticed in our generaliza- 
tions and oversimplifications. 
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But, whether he be multimillionaire or pauper, 
everybody wants more money. So the catch phrase 
“wages shall be determined by profits” became tre- 
mendously popular. Yet the economic destinies of a 
nation cannot be determined by catch words and pleas- 
ant platitudes. 

Wishful thinking and emotionalism cannot sweep 
away the fundamental laws of arithmetic. 

In every study of social science it is sound logic to 
contend that every worker should have a living wage 
By that I mean enough to care properly for himself 
and his family. No nation is healthy which cannot 
provide this. 

We are far from that goal when we see the sprawling 
slums in metropolitan centers, the hungry share crop- 
pers in rural districts, and the bleak poverty of so 
many of the smaller towns. 

I agree that the stockholder or the bondholder who 
creates no wealth and merely lives off these earnings 
is a parasite on society. 

All these things the advocates of the plan to tie 
wages with profits contend. But these questions have 
nothing to do with the principle involved. 

If the United States were a regimented nation under 
some form of State socialism, the advocates might 
easily win their argument. But as long as the United 
States is a democracy under a capitalistic system, in 
which competition has free play, the whole doctrine 
is born of fuzzy-mindedness. 
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highly skilled than the railroaders, were never- 
getting higher pay. The argument was effec- 
President Roosevelt intervened in the controversy 
sed rail wages by the means available to him 
the Senate had supported the unions in a resolu- 


t inanimously adopted. Private industrial-relations 
experts, in trying to decide what wages are “fair” in a 

fic plant or company, invariably make a study of 
the pay scales in various types of industry or in inter- 


relationships. 
Vhat, then, shall be said about the attitude of a 


union which centers upon some particular company 
i demands higher wages than the going scale on the 
ground that the company can afford to pay? 


he answer is threefold: 
the first place, the question of ability to pay is no 
e novel than the going-wage principle. The enor- 


mous agitation about its recent introduction (in the 
General Motors case, particularly) has a slightly syn- 
thetic quality. Thousands of employers have com- 
plained, during wage negotiations, that they would “go 
broke” if they met union demands. Thousands of union 
bargainers have replied, in effect: “Produce your books 


and prove it.” The books usually are not produced, 
but a compromise is reached. There are innumerable 
cases in which an employer has escaped paying the 
highest wages in his industry by pleading that his big- 
gest competitor could afford such scales, but he can’t; 
unions don’t like the idea, but they often accept it to 
void strikes. President Truman thus stated a simple 


lhe controversy began in the Detroit automobile in- 
dustry, where competition is always at white heat. So 

take that up first. 

In the 40 years that I have watched the development 
of this industry, I have seen more than 2,200 companies 
organized to make automobiles. Today there are only 
18 left. The others failed, went into liquidation, or 
merged with stronger organizations. The competition 
was too fierce for them to survive. 

It was that competition which brought about the 
20th Century miracle of mass production through 
which the war was won. It is that competition which 
lakes it possible for us to have these sleek, smooth- 
running cars at a price within reach of almost every- 
man’s pocketbook. 

Yearly improvements have had to be made to meet 
the opposition. This has brought about the techno- 
logical flowering of the Machine Age. The manager’s 
job is to get out a model that will appeal to the buyer, 
both in its appearance and in its integrity of service. 
At the same time he must keep the price down so that 
his rival will not monopolize the market. 

This requires engineering brains of the highest order. 
it also requires genius in the techniques of mass pro- 
duction, familiarly called the “know-how.” Beyond 


that there is the mastery of marketing and service. 
And, over all, sound financing. 

The first car off the assembly line—that one auto- 
mobile—represents the expenditure of anywhere from 
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fact when he said that the ability-to-pay issue was not 
new. 

In the second place, unless the more successful cor- 
porations can be induced to grant higher wages than 
the going scale, the worker never has a chance to ad- 
vance his position. There is no progress; no increase 
in the standard of living; no sharing with the wage 
earner of the profits made possible by modern tech- 
nology and the development of production skills in 
which the workingman plays his part. The union 
member would be frozen in his groove except for the 
rare occasions when some company, priding itself on 
its wage scales, chanced to raise its pay standards by 
whim and voluntary gift. A gentleman named Patrick 
McDonough, president of the McDonough Steel Com- 
pany of California, testified before a House committee 
in 1945 that he had never known an employer to pay 
higher wages except when he was forced to do so. 

In the third place, there is the question of an equi- 
table division of the nation’s wealth and national in- 
come. Rightly or wrongly, a great many union leaders 
and rank-and-file members believe that the nation’s 
business firms fared very well during the war, despite 
excess profits taxes and renegotiation, and are per- 
fectly capable of paying higher wages. They expect 
business to recognize their needs in view of living 
costs and their right to a reasonable degree of pros- 
perity and security—even if the stockholders and man- 
agers of business are required to take less of the total 
earnings available for profits [Continued on page 50) 








10 to 20 million dollars. That is the cost of the “make- 
ready.” And it is a gamble. 

Management has to guess as to the new model's 
public reception, just as does the producer with a new 
show or the publisher with a new book. He does not 
know what his opposition has got to meet his new 
model. If it is a success and he can sell so many thou- 
sands of them, then his price range is right—and his 
corporation has made a profit. If it is a flop, then his 
company loses its money—and he loses his job. 

That is why 2,182 auto companies have gone out of 
business in the past 40 years. 

Outside of the Big Three—General Motors, Chrysler, 
and Ford—there are these other companies that have 
survived by specializing. Their profits are never big 
Some of them have not declared dividends in years 
Some of them have difficulty remaining in business 
because of constantly increasing costs and lack of de- 
mand. 

How, then, can it be determined for a whole industry 
what part-of profits should be allocated for wages? 

If the profits of one company shall determine the 
wage scale, then General Motors—largest industrial 
corporation in the world—could survive. So could 
Ford and Chrysler. But the “Little Fellow” would be 
crushed to the wall if forced to follow the set pattern 

If the Big Three should ever merge, they could 
undercut prices so that all their opposition would 
be destroyed. Then, with a [Continued on page 50) 














WAR'S blind chance gave these POWs their first chance to read such books as 
Thomas Mann's The Magic Mountain, which had been banned in Nazi Germany. 


I. LESS than two years, behind 
barbed wire, many thousands out 
of the 370,000 German prisoners of 
war in the United States learned 
more of democracy than had been 
drilled and drummed out of them 
at home under Hitler in a dozen 
years of so-called freedom. 

The United States War Depart- 
ment called this program of reéd- 
ucation its “Prisoner of War Spe- 
cial Projects Division of the Pro 
vost Marshal General's Office” and 
had kept it secret for many) 
months, although it was within 
the terms of the Geneva Con- 
vention. History may call it the 
setting of a pattern for the vol- 
untary and valid reéducation of 
the enemy prisoner and may talk 
about it for a long time. Its 
ultimate success will begin to be 
evaluated this April, when the 
last camp classroom closes and 
German prisoners return to Eu- 
rope to tell other Germans that 
Goebbels was all wrong when he 
derided “decadent democracy” and 
bragged that weaklings of democ- 
racy would be a “pushover” for 
the “master race.” 

When it became apparent that 
several hundred thousand German 


POWs and smaller numbers of 
Italians and Japanese were to be 
lodged in the United States, it like- 
wise became evident to the War 
Department that here was not only 
an opportunity but a realistic re- 
sponsibility to correct some his- 
torical and hysterical misstate- 
ments about America. 

One day the German prisoner 
would return to Germany. The 
peace of the world might depend 
on the account of America’s might 
and right which he brought back. 

The whole plan was new. The 
United States had never had for- 
eign prisoners of war on its soil 
before, save for a few in the Span- 
ish-American War. Great Britain 
and Canada were exploring ways 
and means. But the U. S. set the 
pattern and perfected the plan. 

sack in the Summer of 1944, al- 
most a year before V-E Day, the 
War Department initiated the pro- 
gram by which the POWs were to 
be able, voluntarily, to learn the 
truth about America, were to be- 
come acquainted with the demo- 
cratic form of government, were 
to learn the living meaning of the 
Four Freedoms. 

This task of reéducating the 





German POWs Learn of Freedom 





German prisoners was assigned to 
Major General Archer L. Lerch 
then Provost Marshal General, a 
sisted by Brigadier General B. M 
Bryan, who has now succeeded 
General Lerch. Immediate supe: 
vision of the program was placed 
in the hands of Lieutenant Colonel 
Edward Davison, internationally 
known educator and author, who 
was made director of the newly; 
created Special Projects Division 

Because it was so new and so 
delicate an undertaking, the pre 
liminary steps had to be taken 
surely and secretly. If the plan 
had been publicized before the 
complete conquest of Germany, 
the Nazis might have attempted 
retaliation, not by voluntary 
classes for their prisoners of war, 
but by cruel and crafty combina- 
tions of propaganda and brutality 

This necessary secrecy was dis- 
heartening to the leaders of the 
program, who were obliged to 
keep silent while press and radio 
scolded because, they charged, the 
War Department was not doing 
the very thing that was being 
done. After V-E Day the danger 
of retaliation was over and the 
ban on secrecy off. 

The first question was: Who 
was to teach? Specially qualified 
American officers who understood 
not only the German language, but 
the German mind, were them- 
selves taught the details of their 
important assignment in a series 
of secret conferences at Fort Slo- 
cum, New York. Then some were 
sent to the various Service Com- 
mands throughout the country to 
serve as liaison between Washing- 
ton and the POW camps. Some of 
these later were assigned to the 
staff of certain camps where spe- 
cific training was later to be given 
specially selected prisoners for 
particular administrative and po- 
lice tasks in the future occupation 
of Germany. 

The next question—who was to 
be taught?—was first answered 
with the definite policy of who was 
not to be taught. Adroit and care- 
ful screening processes were €S- 
tablished. These flushed out the 
cranks, the unshakable Nazis, the 
SS men, the reactionaries, who 
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Now fhe story can be told . . . how prisoners 
were screened with care, then given opportunity 
under expert instructors to prepare themselves 
to tell home folks what democracy really means. 


By Genevieve Forbes Herrick 


ht have sabotaged the pro- 
m. They were segregated. 

The men most dependably eli- 
e for reéducation could most 
ly be picked among former in- 
tes of the so-called anti-Nazi 
ps, men who had once before 


ken up the fight against Fascism 


cracy Was 


ten, New 


rbed wire and tower 


For these men de- 
more than an Amer- 
n ideal; it was a European tra- 


Ge rmany. 


tion. Others who came through 


screening test were put on the 


71; 
proved list. 


In November. 


1944, a small 
ber of these selected prisoners 
ir were brought to Camp Van 
York. This was no 
hioned retreat for coddled pris- 


ers. There was everything that 


with prisoner-of-war camps: 
, work and 
There they began to pre- 


re the first issues of the Ger- 


n-language magazine Der Ruf, 





which, from the first, was edited 
by prisoners for prisOMers. 

Then came the question» What 
to teach? Anything and evéry- 
thing that gave an honest and 
sturdy picture of America, through 
the mediums of textbooks and clas- 
sics and modern writing, films, 
music, radio, and so on. In the 
beginning, courses in law, mathe- 
matics, bookkeeping, and the like 
were permitted, provided they had 
the approval of the camp comman- 
der. Later, in the Spring of 1945, 
the program was streamlined and 
by June the curriculum focused on 
four subjects: English language, 


ALMOST like college! As the POW 
students completed the prescribed 
courses of training, they were giv- 
en certificates at a formal “gradu- 
ation” ceremony. Their participation 
in the project was voluntary, did 
not relieve them from any of the 
regular POW camp-life routines. 
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gevernment, civics, geography. 
The tools of democracy had to 
be selected and provided. The 
most important tool, the master 
tool, was the English language, be- 
cause the prisoner’s receptivity to 
democratic influence and informa 
tion, would be greatly increased if 
the language barrier were reduced 
Special traiming manuals were put 
in the canteen. Gils with a good 
“neutral,” unregional ateent were 
selected to serve as pronunciation 
guides and were paid for their 
services from camp POW funds. 
Authoritative books on history, 
civics, and geography were pur- 
chased from the same _ funds. 
Agreements were made with lead 
ing universities to provide text- 
books and study materials on loan 
Harvard’s Professor Howard 
Mumford Jones prepared three 
pamphlets about the United 
States. These contain parallel 
texts in German and English, 
for the knowledge of English 
could not come overnight. Like 
wise, German translation of sig 
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THIS PHOTO of a POW class in session was made at Fort Benning, Ga., but it might 
have come from any of the 150 camps in the U. S. carrying out the “Special Projects’ 
program, which winds up next month. What the results will be it is too early to prophesy. 


nificant modern books and age- 
less international classics were on 
sale at the canteens in 25-cent edi 
tions. Books were selected which 
emphasized humanitarian values 
and the free way of life, and those 
which revealed in proper perspec- 
tive the facts of America and 
Americans. 

Some of the very books which 
Hitler had burned and banned 
Thomas Mann’s The Magic Moun 
tain, for example—were provided, 
and the German POWs got some 
firsthand lessons in freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press 

Motion pictures were used. 
Those which portrayed the New 
World scene, with its fertile fields, 
its tall skyscrapers, its factories, 
and its farms; those which re- 
vealed its spirit: Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois and Alexander Graham 
Bell are typical; those which 
showed its life: football games and 
so on. Attendance was optional, 
with the exception that all were 
obliged to view the German atroc- 
ity films, the “Why We Fight” se- 
ries, and other War Department 
and OWI documentary films. 

Church attendance and religious 
interests were promoted. Sym- 
phonic and orchestral music of 
composers outlawed by the Nazi 
culture purge was played on rec- 
ords. Thus was taught the lesson 
of the international character of 
all great music. 

As the program progressed, so 
did participation in it grow. A\l- 
though this participation was op- 
tional, in some classrooms attend- 
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ance averaged as high as 90 per- 
cent of the total eligibility. 

Encouragement was given to 
the establishment of newspapers. 
Many camps had their own pa- 
pers, and all camps had the news- 
paper Der Ruf, organized on a na- 
tional basis, and serving the news 
needs of all camps. Once again 
the POW saw and participated in 
freedom of speech and freedom of 
the press. 

Writing in the November 1, 
1945, issue of Der Ruf on “The 
Spiritual Bridge” (an account of 
the reéducational program), a 
POW author reports: 

So today, that which had been a 
“special project” more than a year ago, 
that which had started with a small 
group at Van Etten, that which later 
brought forth Getty (Rhode Island), 
Wetherill (Rhode Island), and Cher- 
bourg (France), has become a work 
that is probably unique in history. Vol- 
untarily, German prisoners of war 
have undertaken to start a work of 
positive aid to their own fellows here 
in captivity. ... They did it as men 
who believe in the future of their home 
country, a country that must become a 
part of a peaceful world. 

The references to the camps in- 
dicate the progress of the plan. 
When the initial camp at Van Et- 
ten was making a successful rec- 
ord, General Eisenhower recom- 
mended the training of carefully 
selected prisoners of war for as- 
sistance in the future administra- 
tion in Germany. The activities at 
Camp Van Etten had been trans- 
ferred in March, 1945, to Fort 
Kearney, Rhode Island. Here was 
held the first class in administra- 








tion with about 100 Germa; 
POWs. By the end of July the 
first ten men, six of them from the 
old “Van Etten group,” were sen! 
to France to perform similar work 
in a camp near Cherbourg. 

After the first course at Fort 
Kearney it, too, became too sma! 
and the schools were transferred 


Meantime, and all the while, les 
specialized reéducation program 
were progressing in every camp of 
POWs throughout the United 
States. When these men finall, 
are returned to Germany, they wil! 
be the first backlog of support 
which the leaders will have in 
their program of reéducating their 
own people. 

Lieutenant Colonel Davison, to 
whom the War Department gives 
great credit for the success of this 
“special project,”’ sums it up this 
way: 

The education program for German 
prisoners of war, conducted by the 
Army during the past two years, was 
not designed to Americanize the prison 
ers, but to create respect on their part 
for American institutions and tradi 
tions. Germany’s liberation from Nazi 
repressions began behind the barbed 
wire. The great books burned by the 
Nazis were put back into free circula 
tion; a free press was reborn; for the 
first time in a generation Germans 
elected their own representatives b 
means of the secret ballot. 

Has the program succeeded? 


The answer cannot be written yet 
Only when these POW trainees 
are back in Germany and have had 
their opportunity to take part in 
affairs will that question be an- 
swered. 


Harris & Ewing 





THIS IS the man who headed the POW reéd- 
ucational program: Lt. Col. Edward Davison, 
ex-professor at the University of Colorado. 
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Some more short stories long on common | Ome 


courtesy that cast doubt on the wisdom N 
of giving the world up as a bad job just 


enron =i 


yet. We pay a $5 war savings stamp for MD TT: 
each item used. Send yours.—The Editors. | AL oO 


eyond the Call of Duty 

My sister’s son was in action a 
ear ago with the 4th Marines on 
[wo Jima. My sister was frantic 
vith worry. One day her post- 
nan saw the youth’s first letter 
irrive. Knowing that it would not 
be delivered until late afternoon, 
e put a special-delivery stamp on 
the envelope, wrote, “This boy is 
on Iwo Jima—deliver this first” 
across it, and handed it to the 
special-delivery man.—Mkrs. E. S. 
West, Yakima, Washington. 


They Gave Him Credit 

In a speeding taxicab on my 
way to a railroad station in Seat- 
tle, Washington, it suddenly oc- 
curred to me that I did not have 
enough money for the ticket I 
should have to buy. Still, I had to 
catch that train—it was the only 
one that would enable me to meet 
an engagement in Portland, Ore- 
gon. At the station I contrived to 
get through the gate, without a 
ticket, just as the train was pull- 
ing out. Throwing my suitcase 
onto the platform of the observa- 
tion car and climbing up over the 
rail—a slightly unconventional en- 
trance—I stepped into the car. 
“Who,” I asked, having decided to 
learn my fate at once, “is going to 
pay my fare to Portland?” Two 
men jumped up and whipped out 
their wallets. Each said, “I will.” 
—Wmn. TRUFANT Foster, Winter 
Park, Florida. 





There IS a Santa Claus! 

Amid the crowd of yuletide 
shoppers in a local department 
store a 10-year-old boy stood sob- 
bing silently, his little sister shar- 
ing his woe. He had dropped and 
broken the lid of the Mickey 
Mouse cookie jar he had just 
bought Mamma. The head of the 
department had just begun to ex- 
plain that there were no replace- 
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ment lids when along came the 
manager of the store. “I can find 
one for you, Sonny,” he said, and 
shortly produced it. ’Fraid | 
haven’t enough money to pay for 

’ the tearful lad cautiously as- 
serted. “That's all right. The top 
was an extra one anyway,” the 
manager replied, telling one of 
the whitest lies of the season. It 
was through misty eyes that we 
grown-up shoppers saw the little 
pair smilingly depart, hugging 
their mother’s precious Christmas 
gift—wrapped this time in two sec- 
tions —to their sides. —W. 5S. 
Brown, Santa Barbara, California. 


A Heart in a High Place 


A woman appeared before the 
examiner in our county naturali- 
zation court and when he asked 
her to name the first President of 
the United States, she stammered: 
“Washington Heights.” Bewil- 
dered by the official proceedings, 
she had blurted out the name of the 
section in New York City where 
she had been living. The exam- 
iner, however, proved a wise, pa- 
tient, and understanding gentle- 
man. “You mean George Wash- 
ington, of course,” he replied, and 
he said it in such a way as to put 
the nervous applicant completely 
at ease.—F RANK W. BEVAN, Sara- 
toga Springs, New York. 


Upheld—oa Baby . . . a Faith 


For 40 minutes while I straight- 
ened out a ticket problem in a New 
York City railroad station, a por- 
ter held my six-week-old daugh- 
ter and guarded our luggage, and 
then hustled us into the Pullman. 
Knowing that I had had to buy a 
ticket I had not counted on buy- 
ing—an agent in New England 
having inadvertently sold me a 
ticket on one road and a reserva- 
tion on another—the porter asked, 
“Have you enough money?” “Oh, 


yes,” I answered brightly, foresee- 
ing a dinnerless evening. Appar- 
ently my cheerful lie was uncon- 
vincing for, without further ado, 
he promptly emptied his pockets 
into my lap. Fortunately I was 
able to obtain his name. I hope 
that, by more than adequately re 
imbursing him after we had 
reached our destination, we up- 
held his wonderful faith in his fel- 
lowmen.—Mrs. ERNEST PATCHEN, 
Milford, Connecticut. 
Preachment Practiced 

A foreign missionary who 
needed a serious operation came 
to the hospital with which I am 
associated. The thermometer 
stood at about 100° at the time, 
and a thoughtful friend brought 
her an electric fan. An hour after 
I had installed it for her, I re 
turned to discover that she had 
given it to another woman in the 
ward, who, she said, “is sicker 
than I am.” The missionary’s 
physician had initially requested 
a private room for his patient. 
When we were finally able to pro- 
vide one, she consented to take it 
only after we had convinced her 
that no one needed it worse than 
she. If you know how illness often 
drives kindness from the human 
heart, you will appreciate this 
story. Here was real unselfish- 
ness.—W. FRANK MCGEE, Ander- 
son, South Carolina. 
A Culprit Cancelled Cut 

The newspaper office insisted 
that the delivery boy had been 
leaving a paper at our home each 
morning and suggested that per- 
sons or dogs might be carrying it 
away. I decided to trap the cul- 
prit. Peering from my bedroom 
window early the next morning | 
spied a large colored woman com- 
ing across the street and heading 
for my newspaper, which, as I 
now noted, lay on the public walk 
far from the house. An open- 
and-shut case? Wait a moment! 
Instead of hurrying away with the 
paper, the woman turned up our 
walk, placed the paper carefully 
before our door where it would be 
safe and dry, and then went her 
way. She has done the same thing 
several times since. I do not know 
this woman, but her simple kind- 
ness raises my opinion of the en- 
tire human race.—Mrs. O. A. Knr- 
HANS, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 
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HE Continent of Australia i: 

almost as large as the United 

States (including Alaska), but 
the population of the entire Com- 
monwealth falls a couple of hun 
dred thousand short of that of 
New York City! No one has to 
tell us, however, that we should 
fill up our great empty spaces. 
Australia knows it. We want more 
people and we are going to make 
an all-out effort to get thém—tens 
of thousands of them. 

If plans of the Government of 
which I am a member are carried 
out, we should lift our population 
to 10 million within the next 20 
years. Ten million people would 
not, of course, be an adequate 
population for a country so large 
as ours. Nor would it be the maxi- 
mum population we could support 
Experts agree that the country 
could support in adequate comfort 
a population of at least 20 million 
And this figure is based on the 
supposition that we do not learn 
anything new about developing 
Australia’s potentialities. 

Australia’s birth rate is one of 
the highest in the world for a 
practically all-white community 
and is now more than 20 for each 
1,000 of population each year. 
ven if this high wartime rate is 
maintained, however, Australia’s 
population by natural increase 
during the next 20 years would 
be only somewhere between §&,- 


300,000 and 8,500,000. To achieve 


SOME 12,000 “Aussie” girls like these espoused ‘’G.I.’s" and are join- 
which will do Australia’s birth rate no good. 


ing them in America... 


our goal of 10 million people in 
ten years, we would have to at- 
tract between 60,000 and 70,000 
migrants for each of the ten years! 

Before discussing where we pro- 
pose to look for new Australians, 
[ should point out one serious 
effect the war has had on the Aus- 


tralian population. 

Early in 1942 American troops 
began to arrive in Australia in 
large numbers to join forces with 
us in keeping the Japanese out of 
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Australia and driving them back 
to their home islands. We gave the 
Americans as warm a welcome as 
we could. Very quickly those 
Americans who were based in 
Australia undergoing training be- 
came part of the Australian com- 
munity. They were very like us 
in their ways and their general 
attitude toward life. The doors of 
Australian homes were open to 
them and very close friendships 
were formed between them and 
the Australian people.* 
Inevitably many of these young 
Americans fell in love with Aus- 
tralian girls and today close to 
12,000 of them have married or 
have become engaged to our girls. 
Even now hundreds of these Aus- 
tralian girls, many of them with 
children, have settled down to 
live in America. On the surface 
this was a very pleasant and ex- 
citing thing, and certainly these 
marriages between Australians 
*See Australiam—Home, Sweet Home, 
THE ROTARIAN for September, 1945; and 


Aussie Meets American, by C. G. Shaw, 
THE ROTARIAN for December, 1943. 


WIDE OPEN spaces? Australia has 
aplenty for settlement or recreation. 
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nd Americans will do much to 
develop good feeling between the 
two countries. 

Regarded purely as a mat- 
ter of vital statistics, how- 
ever, this wholesale court- 
ship and marriage is serious 
for Australia. As His Grace 
the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Brisbane, Dr. J. V. 
Duhig, pointed out some time 
ago, these 12,000 young Aus- 
tralian women were poten- 
tial mothers— women Aus- 
tralia was looking to to bring 
her next generation into the 
world. 

In many cases, I think, had 
the American boys been per- 
fectly free agents, they would 
have been happy to settle down 
n my country after the war and 
become Australians. From our 
point of view, this would have 
been grand. 

But having married or con- 
tracted to marry, the Americans 
were no longer completely free to 
decide where they would live. 
Australians like to travel. They 
want to know what goes on in 

ther parts of the world and, I am 
rather afraid, these young women 
of ours made it quite clear to their 
American husbands that they 
wanted to have a look at the 
United States. 

We do expect some American 
servicemen to settle in Australia 
in days ahead—whether they have 
married Australian girls or not. 
They have seen in Australia many 
chances to make good. They have 
seen a country whose potentiali- 
ties have been only scratched .. . 
a place where the people are re- 
ceptive to ideas . . . where a man 
if he has any-~skill or talent is 
given a chance to show what he 
can do. They were in Australia 
long enough to know that it was 
not a get-rich-quick country, but 
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Needs People 


It has only 7 million on an area the size of the 
United States, but it can feed 20 million or more. 


By Francis Michael Forde 


Deputy Prime Minister of Australia and Minister for the Army 


at least it was a place where the 
twin qualities of honest toil and 
ability were rewarded. 

We make no secret about it: we 
want those American boys to be- 
come Australians. Several months 
ago the Australian Government 
decided to waive all the usual mi- 
gration formalities for former 
American servicemen wishing to 
come into the country. Now, all 
a former American serviceman 
has to do to be admitted to Aus- 
tralia is to prove (1) that he has 
been honorably discharged from 
one of the services, (2) that he is 
healthy, and (3) that he is capable 
of earning a living. 

Inquiries we have had from 
hundreds of American boys who 
have seen our country indicate to 
us that some of the new Austral- 
ians we seek will come from 
America under this scheme. We 
will be glad to get them. We know 
from what we saw of American 
troops when they were what I 
might call “our guests” that they 
are precisely the type of people 
we want. 

I think it will be agreed, how- 
ever, that the ideal migrant is the 
child, and it is also the aim of the 
Australian Government to bring 
large numbers of children from 
war-shattered Europe to Austral- 
ia. Some months ago the Aus- 
tralian Government announced a 
plan under which we hope to 
bring out 17,000 child migrants 
each year for a period of three 
years. 

We estimate that the scheme 
will cost about 30 million dollars 
for each 17,000 children, but we 
reckon this will be money well 
spent. An Australian migration 
mission will begin operations in 
Britain and Europe soon. It will 


A LITTLE European refugee. Austral- 
ia hopes to get 51,000 of her kind. 


be its function to seek out chil- 
dren for this scheme 

Ages of these children will 
range from 6 to 14 years. When 
they arrive in Australia, they will 
come under the legal guardian- 
ship of the Government and will 
live together in cottage homes the 
Government will build for them 
They will be educated in good 
schools and those who show 
special abilities will be able to go 
to a university and qualify in 
medicine, law, or any of the other 
professions. Those who want to 
go on the land will be enabled to 
do so. 

A large part of the money we 
propose to spend on this propo- 
sition will be devoted to providing 
adequate educational facilities. It 
is expected that by the end of the 
third year of the plan’s operation: 
we shall need 1,700 teachers to 
handle the young migrants. 
Transporting the children to Aus- 
tralia also will be, of course, a 
problem—especially in the imme- 
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diate postwar years when the ship 
ping shortage still will be acute 
Our blueprint provides fol 
bringing out 34 parties of children 
a year. There would be about 500 
children in each. We reckon we 
shall need 23 doctors, 124 nurs¢ 
11 dentists, and 431 escort 
for the children while they are 
travelling. We know, of course, 
that it may be difficult to get all 
the child migrants we seek, but 
we are hopeful that when it be 
comes known to people that Au 
tralia has a lot to offer, the num 
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bers at which we aim will be 
realized. 

Australia really has a lot to 
offer: an healthy 
climate, ample high-grade food 
opportunities for work, and un 
limited scope for development. It 
is a country with a system of so- 
cial services as broad and gene! 
ous as that of any nation. More 
important: it is a peaceful 
friendly place far away from the 


Old World and its troubles. 


invigorating 


1 


Naturally, my Government feel 
that its first postwar obligation is 
to rehabilitate into civil 


life the 




















LARGEST of Australian cities are Sydney 
(above), which with its suburbs has 14 mil- 
lion people, and Melbourne (right), which 
with its satellite communities has just over 
one million. The two alone thus account 
for roughly one-quarter of the nation’s en- 
tire population, and are the chief mar- 
kets and ports for the Southeastern section 
of the country, where 85 percent of all Aus- 
tralians live. They are also State capitals. 
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About the Author 


A ONETIME schoolteacher and elec- 
trical engineer, Francis Michael Forde 
began his politi- 4 

cal career as a 
member of the 
Queensland State 
Parliament in 
1917. Since then 
he has served on 
numerous govern- 
bodies 
concerned’ with 
such phases of 
Australian life as 
the motion-pic- 
ture industry and public accounts. 
He was Minister for Trade and Cus- 
toms in 1931-32, deputy leader of the 
Federal Parliamentary Labor party 
and same for the Opposition from 
then until 1941, when he assumed his 
present duties. He has four children, 
and !'ves in Rockhampton, Queensland. 
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\ustralian men and women who 
made their country’s fighting con- 
tribution to the war. But, directly 
these people and Australia’s war 
workers have been. taken care of, 
we shall prepare to receive the 
new Australians we want to come 
out and live with us. 
war there 


During the was 


aim it. irl a 
thee : 
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illy no domestic home con- 
struction in Australia. All labo; 
and materials were devoted to t 
war effort. We are now going to 
try to build 80,000 homes a y« 
during the next ten years twit 
the best output in any past yea 
If we ask people to live in o 
country, we must have homes fo 
them. Additionally, the Fede: 
and State governments have 
hand many plans for opening up 
new stretches of rich Australian 
country and for providing wate: 
and other essential services to 


practi 


those places where we hope som: 
of our new settlers will live. 

When I was in England re- 
cently for the British Common- 
wealth talks that preceded the 
San Francisco Conference, I spoke 
several times on migration. |] 
found that in England there were 
people of all classes of society, 
many of them highly skilled work- 
ers and professional people, who 
wanted to make their homes in 
Australia after the war. 

We shall welcome them all. We 
know we have a wonderful coun- 
try down here in the Pacific. It is 
a country that is rich and fruitful 
with mineral, timber, 
and other natural resources.* It is 
a country on which at least one 
land-hungry power has_ looked 
with envious eyes. If we are to 
hold it, if we are to maintain it as 
a bastion of European civilization 
in the Pacific, we Australians must 
populate it. 

Australia is now putting out its 
invitation! A warm welcome and, 
[ think, a full and happy life await 
those who accept it. 


priceless 





*See Australia Is Planning, by J. B 
Chifley (now Prime Minister of the Con 
monwealth), in THE RorarRiaAn for Sep- 
tember, 1944. 
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Speaking of Books— 


About a serviceman’s wife 
and her problems .. . living 
folklore of Louisiana... 
men in peace and in war. 


By John T. Frederick 


{uthor and Reviewer of Books 


_- who follows a fa- 
orite comic strip will agree that 
ctures can tell a story. 

A story with fun and with 

eaning is told brilliantly, it 

eems to me, in the series of draw- 
ngs which make up the “letters” 
to a husband in the service pre- 
ented in Love, Margaret, by Mar- 
garet Gans. The young wife with 

baby or two, living with in-laws, 
ollowing her husband across the 
continent only to find that he has 
been transferred again, hunting 
an apartment, trying to keep the 
babies well and happy in spite of 
shortages of milk, doctors, and 
diapers—and writing her soldier 
or sailor the indispensable “cheer- 
ful” letter every day: her part in 
the war called for plenty of hero- 
ism, too, and too many of us have 
taken it for granted. Margaret 

Gans’ drawings, deceptively sim- 

ple, tell her story hilariously and 

poignantly. Don’t miss it. 

“Now take it easy,” the surgeon 
said as I was ready to leave the 
hospital. “You’re to have a very 
quiet Winter.” He'll be dismayed 
when he hears that I’ve been 
travelling—in Louisiana, even in 
Ireland. But perhaps he’ll be re- 
assured to know that I took my 
own easy chair and fireplace 
along. New Orleans I’ve been visit- 
ing with the help of Gumbo Ya-Ya, 
by Lyle Saxon, Robert Tallant, 
and Edward Dreyer, and seeing 
many things that I’m sure I would 
have missed on any ordinary tour. 
This book might be called a post- 
humous publication of the Federal 
Writers Project of WPA. The 
earlier books from the Louisiana 
branch of the Project, the New 
Orleans Guide and the Louisiana 
Guide, are among the very finest 
of the whole American Guide 
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“DEAR FOLKS: He's home,” reads Margaret Gans’ last “letter” in her drawing-studded 
book Love, Margaret. It’s a home-front war story that's told “hilariously and poignantly.” 


Series; and this new volume, made 
up of materials collected while the 
Project was still in existence, but 
delayed in publication, is of equal 
distinction. 

In its pages I watched the 
rowdy high jinks of the Negro 
Mardi Gras, with its “baby dolls” 
and “Indians,” walked through 
the strange old cemeteries of New 
Orleans and the alleys of the Irish 
Channel, visited the parlors of de- 
caying mansions and the friendly 
homes of the bayou country, lis- 
tened to endless absorbing stories 
of strange cults, ghostly appari- 
tions, pirates, and violent deeds, 
almost smelled and tasted Creole 
cookery. At the end I felt like 
extending a guest’s heartfelt 
thanks to Lyle Saxon, a real 
writer and a grand host. 

Another by-product of the Fed- 
eral Writers Project is Lay My 
Burden Down, a collection of rem- 
iniscences and personal narratives 


of slavery days from the lips of 
aged Negroes throughout the 
United States. Ably edited by B. 
A. Botkin, this book is a rich and 
memorable mosaic. 

The journey from Louisiana to 
Ireland took me only as long as 
laying down Gumbo Ya-Ya and 
picking up Lovely Is the Lee, by 
Robert Gibbings. Here, too, is 
generous fare of good stories. 
Most of them are too long for quot- 
ing here, but I can share this little 
one with which Robert Gibbings 
preludes his account of a visit to 
his birthplace: 

I remembered another Irishman who 
had once stood at the booking office at 
Euston station [in London]. “Give me 
a ticket,” he said, when his turn in the 
queue brought him opposite the win- 
dow. 

“Where to?” asked the booking 
clerk, somewhat haughtily. 

“To Cork, of course. Where the 
divil else?” . . . Cork is the loveliest 
city in the world. Anybody who 
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doesn't agree with me either was not 
born there or is prejudiced. 

Robert Gibbings’ very beautiful 
wood engravings are an essential 
part of the charm of Lovely Is the 
Lee. I have rarely seen woodcuts 
I like so well. Bits of landscape 
birds and cattle, donkeys and 
their carts, drovers and fishermen 
he pictures them with firm, sure 
strokes and profound understand 
ing. 

The same terms apply to his 
descriptive writing. In his treat- 





CREOLE ladies as portrayed in Gumbo Ya- 
Ya, a collection of Louisiana folk tales 
Their dreams were of the “opulent past.” 


ment of landscape and of wild 
things, Robert Gibbings belongs 
to the highest tradition of writers 
of the out-of-doors, to the com- 
pany of Richard Jefferies and W. 
H. Hudson. His words take the 
reader with him: 

At the far side of the wood I looked 
through a curtain of sunlit leaves to a 
lake whose calm water seemed on fire 
The western sky was radiant, but 
darkness was growing in the stones at 
my feet. The wind rustled in the trees, 
a blackbird sang, a moorhen clucked, 
a heron croaked. Trees grew black 

. A ripple in the water brought a 
star to shore. 

But the best thing of all in 
Lovely Is the Lee is the sense its 
pages give of meeting and know- 
ing the great-hearted folk of West- 
ern Ireland—of Galway and Cork, 
of Bofin and the Arans. Of a place 
called Ballinrobe, in the County 
Mayo, Gibbings writes: 

It is not a large town, neither is it 
pretentious. It is as unpretentious as 
an open hearth, but as warm and 
friendly. Everybody is ready for a 
talk at any hour, in any place, and 
after five minutes it is: “If there's 
anything I can do for you let me 
know.” 

I suspect Robert Gibbings is a 
pleasant person to do things for; 
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but his book is full of lovable, gen- 
erous, uncalculating people. And 
ince the world hasn’t too many 
such, there’s a lift and a warmth 
in reading this book that we need 
most deeply in these troubled 
days. Again I say most earnestly, 
don't miss it. 

I've been getting to know some 
people from nearer home, too, in 
this period of enforced idleness 
and much reading: three great 
\mericans, two of whom grew up 
in Kansas. The lives of Dwight 
Fisenhower and William Allen 
White crossed long ago, as Ken- 
neth S. Davis shows in his biog- 
raphy: of Eisenhower, Soldier of 
Democracy—when a newly elected 
Kansas senator, whom _ Editor 
White had supported, was instru- 
mental in giving Eisenhower a 
chance for training at West Point. 

It’s extremely difficult to write 
a good biography of a living man. 
In Soldier of Democracy Kenneth 
S. Davis has written the best 
such biography I have ever read. 
It is remarkably thorough in its 
treatment of General Eisenhow- 
er’s background and boyhood, his 
earlier military experience, his 
great achievements: the sturdy 
boy from across the tracks, selling 
vegetables at Abilene’s back 
doors; the strict young executive 
officer at the Canal Zone, compel- 
ling his junior officers to master 
the Browning rifle; the supreme 
commander, making the terrify- 
ing final decisions for millions of 
men and the fate of’the world. 
This book is remarkable in the 
competence of its actual writing, 
wholly unpretentious and yet so 
graphic and vigorous that it holds 
the reader’s attention unfailingly; 
in its soundness of proportion and 
emphasis; most of all in its per- 
spective, which enables the writer 
to give full recognition to Eisen- 
hower’s greatness and yet keep 
him a human being, understand- 
able and real. 

To Eisenhower’s own mind, his 
greatest victory was the achieve- 
ment of real unity of spirit and 
action in the Allied command. 
Constantly he has stressed the 
significant meaning of that co- 
déperation for the future, has told 
us that only such unity as won 
the war can win the peace. It is 
for these reasons that it may well 
be that Dwight Eisenhower’s serv- 
ice to the world has only begun. 





David Hinshaw’s A Man fro 
Kansas: The Story of Willian 
Allen White is less a comprehen- 
sive biography than an intimate 
personal record by a discerning 
friend. As such it has great and 
lasting value. Rotarians all ove 
the world who knew White 
through his contributions to thei: 
magazine as well as in other way 
will cherish this book especially. 
Rightly and wisely Hinshay 
stresses White’s achievement as a 
newspaperman, and quotes lay 
ishly from his great editorials. We 
can fully agree with his judg- 
ment: “We have had no journalist 
who so caught the best spirit of 
his times and turned it into last- 
ing literature as did Will White 

Great as a journalist, too, and 
like White greatest of all simply 
in being himself, was another 
world-famous small-town Ameri 
can, Irvin S. Cobb, of Paducah, 
Kentucky. It is strange that they 
died within a few weeks of each 
other. Different from any other 
biography I’ve ever read is My 
Wayward Parent; A Book about 
Irvin S. Cobb, by his daughter, 
Elizabeth Cobb. Perhaps it isn’t, 
properly speaking, a biography at 
all; but I’m very sure it’s the kind 
of book Irvin S. Cobb would have 
wanted most and liked best. And 
I’m also sure that that is what his 
daughter wanted it to be. 

It’s a gay book, a mine of good 
stories—some of them told by 
Cobb, more of them about him 
It’s a tender book, warm and sure 
in its grasp of Irvin’s boyhood and 
background, his marriage and 
early years in journalism, in its 
portrayal of his later years. Some 
of the last bits of his writing are 
included in the later chapters. | 
despair of conveying the whole 
truth about this book, its quick 
way to the reader’s heart. But I 
will say that I think it will live, 
with the best of Cobb’s own books. 


Briefly Noted 


BooKS ABOUT THE WAR 


48 Million Tons to Eisenhower, 
by Lieutenant Colonel Randolph 
Leigh. This is an authoritative, 
intensely interesting account of 
the greatest feat of transporta- 
tion in the world’s history. Persh- 
ing’s army at its peak numbered 
2 million men, Eisenhower’s not 
quite 3 [Continued on page 58] 
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No. 5 in the Songs-Rotary-Sings Series 


i lr MAKES little difference where 
came from—whether from 
he sidewalks of New York, the 
yous of Louisiana, the fir forests 
Oregon, or any point between 
beyond—Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny carries you back in mem- 
ory to the State where you were 
born. That, of course, is the 
beauty and genius of this popular 
old ballad. Somehow, it translates 
“Virginny” into just plain “home.” 
Everyone who has sung or heard 
t knows that. 

What few people seem to know, 
however, is who wrote the song. 
Poll ten of your’ song-loving 
friends on the question and nine, 
| predict, will answer, “Why, Ste- 
phen C. Foster, wasn’t it?” That 
will be your cue to answer that, 
no, it wasn’t Foster at all—though 
the song is worthy of that great 
composer. A Negro minstrel 
named James Bland wrote both 
the words and music to Carry Me 
Back 

Then, if you wish, you can tell 
them the rest of the story, which 
goes this way: James Bland was 
born in Flushing, New York, in 
1854; spent most of his childhood 
in Washington, D. C.; and gradu- 
ated from Howard University in 
that city. Though his musical gifts 
were already well developed, he 
could not, because of an ironic cir- 
cumstance, immediately give 
them to the public. Much as he 
wanted to be a minstrel, he could 
not find a job as one—for most 
of the minstrel troupes of that day 
were composed of white men. 

Finally, however, Bland joined 
the colored company headed by 
Billy Kersands, the man with the 
original Joe E. Brown mouth, 
whose climactic stage stunt was to 
insert and apparently swallow a 
billiard ball. Moving on to still 
other troupes, Bland was booked 
at length by one that toured Eu- 
rope. In England Bland proved a 
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great favorite and remained in 
that country for some years. 

All through this period he was 
writing songs, writing them so 
steadily that his lifetime total is 
more than 700. It can be said, 
however, that his Carry Me Back 
to Old Virginny (which happens 
to be number 29 in your songbook, 
Songs for the Rotary Club) was 
his first and greatest success. One 
thing that contributed to its popu- 
larity is its singability; the range 
of its melody covers but one oc- 
tave over all. Another is the fact 
that it is easily harmonized, espe- 
cially in the first part and its rep- 
etition. Great singers have often 
used Carry Me Back as an encore, 
with the famous Rumanian-Amer- 
ican soprano Alma Gluck de- 
serving the major credit for its 
modern revival and permanently 
established popularity. Carry Me 
Back, I should note, too, is now 
officially recognized as the State 
song of the early 
American colony it 


credited to its composer (it is not 
credited in the Rotary songbook, 
where it is number 82), Bland 
wrote both the words and the 
music. 

At least two other Bland songs 
are still sung today. One is Jn 
the Morning by the Bright Light. 
which is often taken for an actual 
Negro spiritual and which is said 
to have sold 100,000 copies in its 
first year. The other is Dem 
Golden Slippers, a lively composi 
tion that did almost as well from a 
sales point of view. Some other 
Bland songs, now forgotten, were: 
Tapioca, Close Dem Windows; 
Way Up Yonder; Travelling Back 
to Alabam’; Gabriel’s Band; and 
Listen to the Silver Trumpets. 
John F. Perry & Company, of Bos- 
ton, were his publishers. Though 
in his day Bland earned consider 
able money, he proved careless in 
the handling of it, as do so many 
show people. He was a poor man 
when he died in Philadelphia in 
1911. 

Thus endeth another install- 
ment in our little series on songs 
popular in Rotary. Next month 
we shall “take up” the old master 
of popular folk song—Stephen 
Collins Foster himself. If you 
want to tune up for the occasion, 
between now and then run 
through the half dozen Foster 
songs you will find in Songs for 
the Rotary Club. 





classicizes. 

No session of truly 
mellow ‘‘barber 
shop” is complete 
without Jn the Eve- 
ning by the Moon- 
light. If you thought 
that simple littlesong 
just grew somehow, 
without any particu- 
lar authorship, you 
are to be pardoned— 
but that is not the 
case. For it we must 
thank James Bland 
again. While that 
song, like Carry Me 
Back, is now in the 
public domain and 
need no longer be 





IN ITS first edition 
Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny shared space 
with another melody 
now all but forgotten. 





TWO PLANTATION MELODIES! STANDARD AND POPULAR! 
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Bovs Day in Kauai 


With notes on how this Rotary Club project in Hawaii 


gears into a universal celebration now 26 years old. 


| or not they actu- 


ally said, ‘““E hookauwa aole no ka 
uku,” the thought was implied as 
members of the Rotary Club of 
Kauai, Hawaii, helped some 600 
island lads observe Boys Day last 
Spring. 

That is the native Hawaiian way 
of saying Rotary’s “He Profits 
Most Who Serves Best,” and that 
is what the members of the rela 
tively new Club had in mind when 
they laid plans for the big event. 
Youngsters of grammar-school age 
—fifth through the eighth grades 
—from every section of the sugar 
and-pineapple isle participated in 
the gala event. The bigger boys 
were Pioneer Club members, and 
the littler lads were Gra-Y Club 
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members of the Kauai 
YMCA organization. 

Kauai Island, which lies approx- 
imately 100 miles north and west 
of Honolulu, is predominately pop- 
ulated by peoples of Japanese ex- 
traction, with some Chinese, Fil- 
native Hawaiians, and a 
few Caucasians. 

The Rotary-sponsored program 
filled the lads in more ways than 
one. During the morning they 
were guests at a theater party, 
when the “four-star” features in- 
cluded group singing, declamation 
contests, the judging of a poster 
competition, and a Western thrill- 
er on the movie screen. 

Rotarians provided the noon- 
time treats, after which the Club 


bers, all 


County 


Ipinos, 





members and their guests retired 
to Lihue Park, where there were 
relay races—including such events 
as obstacle and sack races, bottle 
relays, etc. The hosts provided 
awards for the winners. 

The Kauai celebration followed 
the pattern which was cut by the 
Rotary Club of New York in 1920, 
“Boys Week” was first ob- 
served. That year in the famous 
metropolis there was a General 
Boys Day, with a patriotic May 
Day parade, complete with bands, 
floats, and demonstrations. 

It was followed by Boys Day in 
Churches, Boys Day in Schools, 
etc., the program making New 
York City boy-conscious, and 
eventually culminating in the ex- 
tensive annual program conducted 
for youths today. 

In 1921 the idea spread to five 
other cities, and in 1922 the total 
number of communities honoring 
boys leaped to 207. A National 
Boys Week Committee for the 
United States was set up to pro- 
mote the annual event at about 


when 
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this time, and by the mid-’20s the 
Week was an accepted activity in 


some 1,400 communities. Now 
the total is well in excess of 2,500. 

During these early years Boys 
Week became Youth Week—to in- 
clude girls as well. And in recent 
years it has become Boys and 
Girls Week—which will be ob- 
served this year throughout the 
United States, and other lands too 
—from April 27 to May 4. 

The observance isn’t always 
kept at the same time, being a 
“seasonal” proposition. Since it 
has spanned oceans and skipped 
national boundaries the movement 
has found high favor far and wide 

in Cuba, China, England, South 
Africa, Ecuador, Canada, Mexico, 
Australia, and elsewhere. 

Throughout Latin America the 
program is known as Semana del 
Ninio—‘Week of the Child.” It is 
observed during the month of Oc- 
tober in Chile—where the program 
started by Rotarians several years 
ago has sprouted and become a na- 
tional institution. Rotary Clubs 
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HERE ARE some of the 600 youngsters 
who came from the various “corners” 
of the island of Kauai to participate 
in the Rotary Club-sponsored field 
day—"Boys Day” to them. Similar 
Rotary-inspired affairs are held in 
big and little cities around the world. 


in most of the other Latin-Amer- 
ican countries have got behind the 
Week in the same manner. 

Rotary’s First Vice-President, 
Herbert J. Taylor, of Chicago, I1- 
linois, is president of the Boys and 
Girls Week Committee for the 
United States this year, and S. 
Kendrick Guernsey, a member of 
the Rotary Club of Jacksonville, 
Florida, is again its secretary. 
While there are many other Ro- 
tarians on the Committee, there 
are men and women representing 
various other organizations who 
are actively participating in the 
program. 

Special days this year will be 
the observance of April 27 as 
Parade Day, April 28 as Day in 
Churches, April 29 as Day in 
Schools, April 30 as Occupations 
Day, May 1 as Child Health Day, 
May 2 as United Nations Day, May 
3 as Day at Home, and May 4 as 
Day of Recreation. 

Objects of the Week are four- 
fold: 

1. To focus public attention 
upon boys and girls, their poten- 
tialities, and their problems, to the 
end that more and more adults 
will be awakened to the joys and 
opportunities of Youth Service and 
be inspired to participate. 

2. To give impetus to a year- 
round program of character-build- 
ing activities for the general wel- 
fare of boys and girls, and to 
acquaint the public with the 


agencies which are serving that 
purpose. 

3. To emphasize the impor- 
tance of a sound body, a trained 
mind, and spiritual growth in the 
complete development of the boy 
and girl, and to emphasize the im- 
portant functions of the home, the 
church, and the school in such 
development. 

1. To emphasize the need for 
instilling in boys and girls the 
love of country and respect for 
its laws and established institu 
tions and of bringing to each the 
realization of his duties and re- 
sponsibilities as a citizen. 

Most thinking people realize 
that, ready or not, the boys and 
girls of today will become the cit- 
izens of tomorrow. And only as 
they are trained today, only as the 
community realizes its obligations 
to its youth, will they be ready to 
assume the rights and obligations 
of citizenship. 

There is no better time to call 
the attention of the community to 
its boys and girls, and to its ob 
ligations to them, than during 
Boys and Girls Week. Its pro- 
gram is designed to focus atten- 
tion on the needs of boys and girls, 
and on the organizations which 
serve those needs—the church, 
school, home, and special youth 
aiding organizations within the 
community. 

The theme of the 1946 observ- 
ance is “Building for Tomorrow 
with the Youth of Today.” 

That is a challenge which faces 
every community. And in more 
and more places like Kauai, Rotar- 
ians will give “Service above Self” 
by seeing that that challenge is 
answered 
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WITH SHIRTTAILS flying, the youngsters entered into relay races with as much spirit as 


varsity stars. 


. . . Competitors in the tire race were probably tired, but they didn’t retire. 
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The Scratchpad Man Has 


An Interview with Carlos & Rafael 


Hundreds of young Latin-Amer 
cans are currently studying in the 
United States and Canada. To 
find out what is on their minds, 
The Scratchpad Man recently sat 
down for an afternoon's chat with 
two of them who, in their back- 
grounds and attitudes, are fairly 
typical of the whole group. The 
pair are Carlos Macchi, of Argen 
tina, and Rafael Errazuriz Suber- 
caseaux, of Chile. Both are do- 
nees of scholarships provided by 
Rotary District 147 (in Illinois) 
What the trio—Carlos, Rafael, and 
our Scratchpad Man—had to say 
follows.—THE Eptrors. 


ae to warm up, 
fellows, let’s start with this easy 
question: What is the most amus- 
ing experience you have had dur- 
ing your months in the United 
States? 

CarLos—One day not long ago 
I gave an address at a Midwest- 
ern high school, and afterward a 
crowd of boys and girls gathered 
around to ask me further ques- 
tions. In the midst of our conver- 
sation a girl asked: “Won't you 
please say something in Spanish?” 
I obliged with a few random sen- 
tences —- whereupon there sud- 
denly arose all around me a chorus 
of girlish screams that almost 
dumbfounded me. Realizing final- 
ly that these lively “bobby- 
soxers” were merely expressing in 
their unique way their delight 
over my use of a “foreign” tongue, 
I said: “Now I know what it is 
that Frank Sinatra has that I do 
not have — nothing.” More 
screams. As I look back, I am 
hurt about one thing: no one 
swooned. 

SpaDMAN—A terrifying experi- 
ence, Carlos. I must add this, 
however. There is one good thing 
about the “bobby-soxers.” The 
darlings do grow up. Now, Rafael, 
it’s your turn. 

RaFAEL—You may not find my 
story amusing. I do—but only in 
retrospect. On my first day in 
the United States I went alone 
to a restaurant, sat down at a 
table, studied the menu, and or- 
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dered steak and fried eggs, a com- 
bination which is very popular in 
Chile. It would help to lessen my 
homesickness. “Eggs do not 
come on the steak dinner,” an- 
swered the waitress. Not compre- 
hending, I answered, “Yes, that 
is right—steak and eggs.” The 
waitress stared at me. Appealing 
to the manager for counsel on how 
to deal with this strange customer, 
she finally returned and said that, 
yes, I could have steak and eggs, 
but I believe I heard her mur- 
mur as she walked away, “Why 
would anybody want them?” 

You see, while we have menus 
in Chile, they are not nearly so 
rigid as yours. I thought as I 
ate that meal that America is 
indeed standardized. One must 
even eat what everyone else does. 
[ know the truth now, of course. 

SPADMAN—Thanks, Rafael. A 
good story. But have you tried 
“ham and—’’? 

RAFAEL—‘Ham and two over 
easy,” do you mean? 

SPADMAN—I see that I am deal- 
ing with an expert. Let’s get on 
to other fields. I’m curious about 
this: What impresses you as the 
greatest single difference between 
people in the United States and 
people in Ibero-America? 

CarLos—If you will pardon me, 
I refuse to generalize about Ibero- 
America. I can speak with cer- 
tain knowledge only of my own 
country. The greatest difference 
between the people of Argentina 
and the people of the United 
States is, it seems to me, their op- 
posite attitudes toward life. In 
the United States the emphasis 
is on the business side of life, on 
making a living. In Argentina it 
is on the social side, on enjoying 
such a living as you do make. 
Perhaps I can say it this way: 
the American lives to work; the 
Argentine works to live. 

RaFAEL—I understand what you 
mean, Carlos. The same compar- 
ison could be made of the Ameri- 
can and the Chilean. The struggle 
for life seems much harder in the 
United States than in Chile. From 
their earliest school years onward 
the young people of the United 
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States seem to worry much about 
what they will do for a living, 
whether they will succeed, 
whether they will make money. 
The Chilean youth has confidence 
that he will grow up and live 
somehow. If there is money in 
store for him, excellent. If there 
is not—well, one can be happy 
without it. Perhaps the difference 
in these two points of view arises 
from differences in our educa- 
tional systems. 

SPADMAN—That’s exactly what 
I was about to conclude, Rafael, 
but if you don’t mind, let’s talk 
about education a little bit later 
and stick right now to this matter 
of ingrained differences. Are 
there any more of them which 
you’d like to point out? 

CarLos—The spirit of individu- 
alism is far stronger in people of 
the United States than in the peo- 
ple of my country. The conviction 
that a man must—how do you say 
it?—“‘go it alone” lies deep in men 
here. In Argentina a man feels 
himself more a unit in society and 
regards the fortunes of that so- 
ciety as his fortunes. The Amer- 
ican thinks more of his rights than 
of his obligations. 

RaFAEL—Perhaps I am wrong, 
but I think the feeling of “com- 
munity” is deeper in my homeland 
than here. How can people who 
are so tremendously busy with 
their own affairs and who move 
from city to city as much as do the 
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citizens of the United 
States feel any interrela- 
tion with their neighbors 
and fellow citizens? 
SPADMAN—I think I 
could answer that one 
for you, Rafael—but 
why not put the question 
to some sociology profes- 


bors. 


he looks north? 
CarRLos—You urged us to 
candid, did you not? 


more of. 


sanguinity and historic similarity, 
remain in their hearts good neigh- 


SPADMAN—Assuming, then, that 
the interrelations of the Ibero- 
American nations are no serious 
worry to him, what does the typi- 
cal Ibero-American think when 


SPADMAN—Right! Don’t spare 
the horses, as we say in these 
parts. Candor without rancor is 
what international relations need 


CarLos—Then I would say that 
the typical average Ibero-Ameri- 





About Carlos and Rafael 


Born students at Northwestern Univer- 
sity in Evanston, Illinois, these two young 
men are 8,000 miles from home. Carlos 
Macchi (center) comes from Buenos 
Aires, Argentina; Rafael Errazuriz Suber- 
caseaux from Nancagua, Chile. Both are 
25; both were practicing law when they 
received the Rotary scholarships which 
underwrite their studies in the United 
States. Carlos, who has addressed 58 Ro- 
tary Clubs in his 17 months in North 
America, has been studying political sci- 
ence. Rafael, son of a Rotarian grape 
grower, has lived in ‘‘the States’’ but 
five months and is studying commerce. 
Both knew a fair amount of English when 


sor out on your univer- 
sitycampus? Let me 
change the subject 





they arrived. Now, as this interview re- 
veals, both also know ‘‘American.’’ 








rather abruptly and ask 
you this: Why is it that various 
countries in Latin America don't 
seem to get along very well with 
each other? 

CarLos—You are begging the 
question, are you not? The na- 
tions of Latin America do get 
along well with each other, by 
and large. Between them there 
is no rivalry. Did you read of the 
earthquake which in January, 
1944, shattered the little city of 
San Juan in the Argentine Andes? 
Do you know who was the first to 
bring aid to the homeless popula- 
tion? The Army of Chile! 

RaraEL—Chile and Argentina 
fought side by side for indepen- 
dence more than a century ago; 
they have never fought each 
other; they are good friends and 
neighbors. That spirit prevails 
generally among the nations of 
Latin America. Good and bad 
Governments may come and go, 
but the 130 million people of our 
20 republics, with their racial con- 
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can thinks, when he looks north, 
of a great political, industrial, and 
cultural giant who stands astride 
the hemisphere—‘‘The Colossus of 
the North.” That is a phrase and 
a mental attitude that persist no 
matter how much we may deplore 
them. 

RaFAEL—Yes, a great many 
Ibero-Americans resent this big- 
ness and the superiority complex 
and protective attitude which, as 
they see it, accompany it. 

SpapMAN—Carry on! 

CarLos—The average Latin- 
American—note that I am cheer- 
fully breaking my own rule about 
generalization—thinks of the peo- 
ple of the United States as a race 
of “big shots,” all driving expen- 
sive automobiles, all in a hurry, 
all spending their leisure and fab- 
ulous sums of money in garish 
night clubs. 

RaraEL—That, of course, is the 
picture Hollywood has given him, 
and although it does not corre- 


spond to what he has learned in 
his textbooks, it is the picture he 
remembers best. Who could for- 
get, for example, an American 
gangster movie’ 

CarLos—That reminds me of a 
story a Chicago businessman told 
me recently. He had been visit 
ing some months before in a cer 
tain Latin-American city. “I have 
a large sum of money on my pet 
son,” he said to the manager of 
the hotel at which he was staying 
“May I deposit it with you? Will 
it be safe in this town?” 

“Both you and the money are 
quite safe here, sir,” the innkeeper 
answered. “In fact, you can lay 
your money out in the town plaza 
and shout that you are from Chi 
cago and no one will come within 
two blocks of it.” Knowing Chi 
cago firsthand, having seen its 
cultural and industrial wonders, 
and having met many of its warm 
hearted gentle people, I know that 
story is grossly unfair to it. But 
there you are. The old impres 
sions linger. 

SPADMAN—W ould you say, then, 
that American movies are an ob 
stacle to inter-American goodwill? 

CarLos—Not at all. On the con 
trary, | would say that they are 
the best single device for promot 
ing it. Yet they are badly fum- 
bling their opportunity. 

RaraEL—Aside from their dis- 
tortions and apart from their 
doubtful quality, American mov- 
ies have done two things in Chile: 
they have developed in Chileans 
the desire to know the people of 
the United States. They have 
taught thousands of Chileans the 
English language. American 
movies have always come to us 
with English dialogue and Span- 
ish subtitles. Sometime ago, to 
meet the growing competition 
from Mexican and Argentine 
films, Hollywood began sending us 
productions with Spanish dia- 
logue. My countrymen com- 
plained and demanded that the 
English dialogue be restored. 
How else were they to practice 
their English? 

CarLos—We have had a similar 
experience in Argentina—but my 
point is this: few if any American 
movies I s?w in my childhood in 
Argentina showed me the Amer- 
ica I am seeing and enjoying so 
much today. And I am con- 
strained to add that nothing ever 
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shook our faith in Hollywood's movies 
deeper than seeing some of its films 
purporting to portray life in Argentina. 

SpapMAN—Your point is well taken, 
Carlos. What you just said, Rafael, leads 
me to this question: To what extent is 
language a barrier between our peoples? 

RaFAEL—It is a high one, but not 
insurmountable. It has been a pleas- 
ant surprise to me to find that students 
throughout the United States are eager- 
ly studying Spanish and Portuguese. 
That is good. I hope their instruction 
is also good. 

CarLos—That is important. One day 
a few months ago I was invited to 
attend a party given by the teacher of 
Spanish at a U.S. high school. As I 
was introduced to my gracious hostess, 
I greeted her in English—much to the 
chagrin of the assembled guests who 
had expected that we two would chat 
away all evening in Spanish. I have 
never received so warm a look of re- 
lief and gratitude in my life as she gave 
me at that moment. We need not only 
more but better language teachers on 
both sides of the border. 

SpapMAN—If I follow your train of 
thought, what you fellows are leading 
up to is the conclusion that the greatest 
obstacle to inter-American goodwill is 
lack of knowledge. Right? 

CarLos—That is exactly right. Ac- 
curate knowledge. I insist upon that 
distinction, for I am thinking of a cer- 
tain famous North American author 
who arrived by plane one afternoon in 
a South American capital, went directly 
to his hotel, took a shower, ate a lei- 
surely dinner, went to bed, arose, and 
departed by plane the next morning— 
and then sat down and wrote a long 
chapter on life in that capital for his 
“authoritative” best-seller on South 
America. Merely to set foot on a place 
does not make a man an expert on it. 
Too many tourists judge the regions 
they visit by the size of the mosquitoes 
or by the number of days it rained... . 

RaFAEL—Or by the fact that they 
could not get the brand of cigarettes 
they smoke at home. More than one 
North American arriving in South 
America has been so disappointed to 
find not the little thatched huts of the 
travel folder but instead great cities 
like his own that he has counted his 
whole trip a failure. 

SPpaDMAN—This lack of knowledge im- 
plies the need of much more two-way 
education, doesn’t it? Some minutes 
ago I said we'd come back to this mat- 
ter of education. Suppose, Carlos and 
Rafael, that you take a moment to tell 
me something about education in your 
countries as it compares with that here. 

CarLos—Briefly stated, our system in 
Argentina is broader in scope. 

RaFaAEL—The same holds true in 
Chile. Our system aims to form an in- 
tellectual class able to support any pub- 
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lic or civic responsibilities and to serve 
thoroughly the community. In Amer- 
ica, it seems to me that education is 
intended principally to enable each in- 
dividual to fill his specialized niche. 
CarRLos—Along with his technical ed- 
ucation the student studying medicine 
or law or engineering in my country 
also acquires broad learning in other 
fields—in literature, history, languages, 
and the arts, for example. 
RAFAEL—Which enables him better to 
deal with ideas and problems not re- 
lated to his particular field. 
SPADMAN—How does all this bear on 
inter-American relations? 
CarLos—The youth trained, as our 





Global Classrooms 


’ITH honor days, prizes, med- 

als, and monetary aid, Rotary 
Clubs and Districts in many na- 
tions have long sought to encourage 
deeper and broader scholarship in 
youth. In increasing numbers they 
are providing international scholar- 
ships as a tangible contribution to 
better world understanding. Now 
comes word that the Rotary Foun- 
dation is considering one aspect of 
this phase of Youth Service as a 
possible immediate objective. 











youth is, in Spanish, English, French, 
and Italian, and in world history and 
the humanities is better able to assay 
the events and understand the peoples 
of our hemisphere and of the world. 
Every Argentine schoolboy knows 
something about Washington and Lin- 
coln and Hidalgo and Bolivar and O’- 
Higgins and the other heroes of the 
Americas. Do the schoolboys of the 
North know anything about our José 
de San Martin, for example? 
RaFAEL—Because our boys and girls 
are told what they must study—they 
have far less choice than students have 
here—and because that compulsory cur- 
riculum is so broad, a quite international 
mind results. That seems important to 
me. We can talk all we may wish about 
the Good Neighbor policy, but if only 
the diplomats know of it, if the people 
do not, then it cannot prove effective. 
SPpaADMAN—Well said, Rafael. Now, 
let’s be specific on this matter of edu- 
cation for inter-American understand- 
ing. What can be done to increase it? 
CarLos—This is the opportunity I 
have been awaiting all afternoon. Let 
us have more exchange of students. It 
is one of the main devices toward bet- 
ter understanding. I have changed a 
score of mistaken preconceptions since 
I came here. I may not like everything 
I have seen anymore than you would 
like everything you might see in my 
country, but at least I think I know 
what is coming next. Thanks to the 


Rotary Clubs of District 147, I hay 
learned to know and love hundreds «0; 


Americans personally and to under-. 
stand the mentality of their nation as | 
never would have otherwise. Why, : 
my roommates in the past year, I hay, 
had a soldier, a sailor, and a 4-F. I a 
beginning to know what goes on insic 
a young American’s head. 

RaFAEL—I have been in the Unit 
States but a few months, but I feel th 
same debt myself. This is different an 
far better than learning from books 
good as that may have been. I hav: 
discovered many interesting aspects oi 
this country which I could not have 
foreseen from abroad. One thing is th: 
deep interest and attraction that Iber 
American countries hold for Nort) 
American students. They are extremely) 
eager to learn our customs and idiosyn- 
crasies and languages. They take and 
give criticism in the friendliest manne: 
And I count myself fortunate in that | 
am a lone Chilean thrown among thou- 
sands of Americans. 

CakLOs—You have said something 
there, You and I are learning 
American ways as we never would i! 
we lived in a little campus colony of 
Spanish-speaking students or even i! 
one of the famous International Houses 
of the United States. Splendid as these 
latter institutions are, birds of a feather 
tend to collect in them and to shy away 
from the country they are studying. 

RAFAEL—Not a man in my fraternity 
house knew much Spanish before I ar- 
rived, but now they shout, “Mucho 
gusto, Raf,” to me and I answer, “Hello, 
Joe, what do you know?” to them. Yes, 
by all means, let us have more student 
exchange! 

SPADMAN—You have my vote, fellows. 
And now—I have saved my most deli- 
cate question for the last. I warn you, 
it is full of pitfalls. Weigh your an- 
swers! What do you think of American 
girls? 

RaFAEL—I believe that they have 
more personality than the girls of— 

SpaDMAN—Careful, Rafael. Your 
words may be heard around the world! 

CarLos—This I will venture: the 
American girl is more independent than 
the girl of the Argentine. She wants a 
job or a career chiefly, I believe, to 
prove she is self-reliant. 

SPADMAN—By the way, have you 
women’s suffrage in your countries? 

RAFAEL—Yes, in Chile. It was estab- 
lished just a short time ago. 

CarRLos—No, we don’t have it in Ar- 
gentina. There, we feel that there is 
just a little difference between a man 
and a woman—and long live that dif- 
ference! 

SPADMAN—Would you say, to con- 
clude, that U. S. girls are prettier than 
those of your countries? 

(A long diplomatic silence terminated 
the interview.) 
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A Chicago company 
vhich will 


most microscopic cracks 


@ Danger Signs. 
y making a chemical 


ate tne 


laws in a piece of metal and cause 
to show up as brilliant streaks 
exposed to black light, thus de- 
g weaknesses that might later lead 
idents. This same chemical placed 


oth ised in aviation signalling. 


@ Weed Killers. Chlorinated phenoxy- 
acids, it seems, have great pos- 
lities as weed killers. It is claimed 


it when a derivative is sprayed on 


es, even by airplane, it penetrates 
he roots, killing the plant within 

veeks. It is especially recom- 

ed for poison ivy, poison oak, 


veed. Japanese honeysuckle, dan- 
ons, et The solutions of these 
iemicals contain, of course, no arsenic, 
rates, or other poisons, and do not 
irritate the skin, corrode metals, 
terilize the soil. Moreover, they 
not harmful to livestock or pets. 
entirely different system consists of 
yoisoning” the ground some 90 days 
time with cyanamide. 
st decomposes in the ground to 
plant life, weed seeds, and plant 
eases. Later it further decomposes 
acts as an excellent nitrogen fer- 
er. It is widely used in tobacco 


int beds. 


re seeding 


@ Cut-Flower Hint. In my boyhood 
days on a Minnesota farm, a neigh- 
bor used to claim that his hay was 
better because he never cut it in 
the forenoon. We called him crazy. 
Now come Cornell University sci- 
entists with a declaration which 
indicates that he was right. Flow- 
ers, too, they say, will last some ten 
hours longer if cut about 4 P.M. 
than if cut in the morning. The 
reason appears to be that plant 
leaves make sugar only when the 
sun shines, and the higher the 
sugar content, the better they keep. 
This fact likely explains why put- 
ting stems in a dilute sugar solu- 
tion tends to keep flowers from 
wilting. 


@® Resin Former. <A new solution is 
ivailable which reacts with the com- 
wood and forms a resin 
ithin its structure, making the wood 
hard, stiff, dense, and durable. It is 
claimed that the use of this solution 
will bring many improvements to our 
daily life, principally: wood products 
of greater beauty in their natural col- 
ors; wood products that will last longer, 
wear better, and scar less; wood with 
pleasing new colors, not only on the 
surface, but all through the products; 
drawers and doors that have less ten- 
dency to stick in damp weather; en- 
tirely new wood products; wood more 


ponents of 
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resistant to surface damage and easier 


to repair; greater prosperity for many 
Wood 


treated can be worked more accurately 


wood-growing sections thus 
and will enable manufacturers to use 
plentiful low-cost 


scarce, costly varieties. 


instead of 
With it can be 
made a long list of products, including 
furniture, machinery 
parts, veneers, sporting goods, musical 
instruments, ware, 
laundry equipment, office and 
equipment, cabinet Venetian 
blinds, tool and knife handles, millwork, 
screen and door sashes, rollers, wood 


woods 


flooring, boats, 


Sanitary caskets, 
store 


work, 


heels, shoe lasts, pencils, vats and tanks, 
chemical equipment, and agricultural- 
implement parts—to name but a few. 


@ Vibrons. To the seemingly endless 
stream of new plastics, add the vibrons 
—liquid resins that harden at atmos- 
pheric temperature and pressure, thus 
doing away with the need for heavy, 
expensive equipment for producing 
castings, and especially laminated and 
impregnated materials wall- 
board. The new plastic is also used for 
the imbedding of fiber glass, producing 
a board with a strength per pound 
equivalent to steel and light in weight. 
It seems particularly suited for lug- 
gage, boats, furniture, and prefabricated- 
house construction. It comes to you as 
a liquid and, after being mixed with a 
catalyst, can be used without special 
equipment. 


such as 


@ Liquid Heat. A revolutionary devel- 
opment is “liquid heat.” The liquid, 
tetra-cresyl-silicate, can be heated to 
800° Fahrenheit without evaporation— 
twice as hot as the average oven tem- 
perature. The plan is to have the 800° 
liquid heated by the furnace and piped 
wherever wanted—to the kitchen, for 
example, where it may displace gas and 
electricity for heating flat irons, per- 
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CLOSE behind American invasion forces in 
the Pacific war went gasoline-driven com- 
pression units such as this one, capable of 
producing 1,800 gallons of distilled water 


per day from sea water. An average 
of 175 pounds of distilled water may be 
obtained for each pound of fuel consumed. 


colators, toasters, et It could be used 
in radiators only if they are recessed 
and properly protected to prevent their 


being touched. Special ranges and wa 


being designed. The 


ter heaters are 
same liquid can be cooled to below-zero 
temperatures and piped through the 
house for Summer cooling and for oper 
ating refrigerators. A great advantage 
claimed for both heatir 


} 


the saving in fuel and in mechanical 


if and cooling is 
equipment. 


* Marvelon. This product is a 
paper printed with bright colors to 
resemble ginghams, cretonnes, and 
the like, and then coated with a 
tough, transparent, waterproof 
plastic which makes it resistant 
and extremely beautiful. It is used 
for tablecloths, shelf paper, and 
window drapes, and maybe later it 
will be used for a vastly superior 
wallpaper. Similar white papers 
with the plastic on both sides are 
envisioned for aprons, baby pants, 
dress shields, and other similar 
uses for which a tough waterproof 
sheet is indicated. 


@ Antibiotics. An antibiotic is an an 
ti-infective agent derived from bacteria, 
fungi, and other microérganisms, Pen 
icillin is the one most in the news, but 
there are scores of others that have 
been isolated and are being studied 

gramicidin, tyrocidin, and tyrothricin 
being among the better known 
No doubt many of the brews and po- 
tions used in the past owed their value 
to unknown antibiotics which they con 
tained. Yeasts and molds on cheese and 
in beer and other foods may contribute 


ones, 


more than we now realize. 


@ Nylon Hammocks. When American 
soldiers first went into South Pacific 
jungles, they used a sleeping hammock 
with a regujar mosquito netting canopy 
that hung to the ground. However, ter 
mites ate their way right up the netting 
and then across the hammock so fast 
that they cut it like scissors in one 
night! Now nylon netting is used. Not 
only do termites leave it alone, but it 
resists mold, dries quickly after tropical 
rains, is mildewproof, and weighs less 
than cotton, although it has nearly twice 
its tensile strength. 


@ Rodent Remover. A Wildlife Re- 
search Laboratory scientist reports that 
sodium fluo-acetate is almost as tough 
on rats and other rodents as DDT is on 
insects. One-third of an ounce of fluo- 
acetate to one gallon of water seems 
sufficient. A single drink of it will kill 
a rat in 20 minutes or Unfortu- 
nately it is likewise poisonous to dogs, 
cats, and other pets. For this reason 
the sale will be restricted to registered 
pest-control Fortunately a 
rather large dose is needed to kill a hu- 
man being. It is readily excreted and is 
not cumulative, as many poisons are— 
phosphorus and lead salts, for example. 
. &£ 


less. 


operators. 


Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
in care of THe RoTarRian Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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HE enormous burden of feeding and clothing the millions 
war-distressed people falls on UNRRA—the United Nation 



























Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. These pictures 
glimpses of the work it is doing. 

But war-wrought woes are so vast and so personal that mar 
men and women of favored lands are also sending relief throu; 
special channels open to them. Rotary’s Foundation is usi 
funds earmarked for the purpose of helping to feed and cloth 
war-affected Rotarians and their families. Some 200 packags 
of vitamin-rich foods were sent in January to Rotarian hor 
in Western Europe. 

Other agencies are at work. Recently the Secretariat 
Rotary International sent to U. S. Clubs a bulletin emphasizi: 
the types of clothing and foods urgently needed and listing t! 
relief organizations through which aid could be forwarded. B 
many individual Clubs and Rotarians are, on their own initi 
tive, aiding needy Rotarians known to them. 

Typical examples are the Stratford, Ontario, Canada, and th 
Hilo, Hawaii, U.S.A., Clubs. Stratford spea: 
headed the local UNRRA clothing drive 
which netted 23 tons, then sponsored 
drive which realized 2,262 pounds of clothe 

dishes, kitchen utensils, etc., for the peo 
ple of Middelburg, Island of Walcheren 
The Netherlands. Hilo Rotarians sent large 
shipments of clothing to Rotar 
ians in Godalming, England 
Members there drew lots; 23 got 


ties as well as other wardrobe 
items which were welcomed by 
their wives and children. 


SHE’S NOW well fed—but this 
* Greek girl's hands evidence for- 
mer malnutrition. . . . (Below) An 
UNRRA distribution camp in Italy. 


All photos: UNRRA 
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suits, while all 34 received neck- 
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HOT LUNCHES! These children at the Carboni School at Primavalle are but a few 
f the 50,000 in the Rome area assured of one good meal a day through UNRRA. 











SURE IT’S secondhand, but nothing from the shops could please Calypso more— 
that is, if the shops had anything to sell and if she had the money to purchase it. 

















HERE two children are being outfitted at an UNRRA commissary. This picture EVEN PATCHED clothes will wear out! This lad fled 
happens to come from Italy, but others very much like it could be made in any from his home in Greece, subsisting somehow, and 
of the war-ravaged countries now being aided by relief from the United Nations. this is how the reliet workers found him months later. 
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Seven oil companies 
in Venezuela an 
swered the recent pe 
tition of the Rotary Club of Caracas, VEN 
EZUELA, and donated 6,500 bolivars (ap 
proximately $1,940) to help construct 
a home for Boy Scouts. The Club also 
sponsored a contest for an 
stamp design incorporating the emblems 
of Kotary and the Boy Scouts 
from the sale of which will be used to 
help in the construction of the Scout 
home, 


New Scout Home 
for Caracas 


original 


pre ceeds 


Prizes Popularize ftotary Clubs  fre- 
quently offer incen- 


the Thinking Cap ‘4 
tives to scholarship. 


The Rotary Club of Lisson, PorTuGaLt, for 
instance, has offered an award of 1,000 
escudos (approximately $1,080) to be 
given to the student making the best 
grades at a local medical school... . The 
Rotary Club of Bompay, INp1A, is consid 
ering offering a gold Rotary medal or a 
prize book to the student at the Univers 
ity of Bombay who has “set the best 
example in exemplary conduct and un 
selfish service during the past year” 

to develop and encourage a sense of good 
citizenship through good conduct and 
also the application of Rotary’s motto, 
“Service above Self.” . .. In AuGusta, 
Ky., the Rotary Club has offered prizes 
to high-school students writing the best 
essays on subjects of a local nature. 


Rotarians in NortTH- 
FIELD, MINN., fre- 
quently come in con- 
tact with students from other lands at- 
tending two local colleges, but they see 
International Understanding with a cap- 


International 
with Capital ‘I’ 
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ital “I’’ since the recent Club meeting to 
which students representing a 
dozen different countries—and extended 
greetings in the language of their home- 
land. Guests hailed from Algeria, Aus- 
tria, Canada, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Iceland, Japan, Norway, Pan- 
ama, Peru, and Trinidad. 


came 


Greece 


Members of the Ro- 
tary Club of BuRNIE, 
AUSTRALIA, 

bond with Rotarians 
a fondness for youngsters and 
their interests. The Club recently féted 
children of servicemen at a picnic. When 
the picnickers arrived at the grounds 
for the event, they found that a group 
of Sunday-school youngsters from an- 
other town had also picked that spot for 
the day. A hasty invitation was extended 
and the Rotarians’ treats and sleight-of- 
hand and ventriloquism were enjoyed by 
all 


Picnics Merge 
in Australia 

share a 
common every- 
where 


Feeling that the local 
high-school class .in 
aeronautics should 
have an honest-to-goodness airplane for 
study purposes (but not for flight), the 
Rotary Club of RocKLAND, ME., recently 
appropriated funds to purchase a Gov- 
ernment surplus plane. ... Scholarships 
and pilot’s licenses have been awarded to 
seven youths who completed the recent 
pre-flight course sponsored by the Ro- 
tary Club of NEw Lonpon, Conn. The 
others in the group have organized an 
Aero-Teen Club to continue the course, 
and have raised funds to purchase their 
own plane. 


‘Up in the Air’ 
Here and There 


Though the football 
season is over, one 
game last Autumn 
will linger long in the memories of some 
1,400 crippled and handicapped young- 
sters (see cut) who were guests of the 


No Pouting at 
This Outing 











: 
: 
; 


Rotary Club of PHILADELPHIA, PA 

were taken to the University of | 
sylvania-Columbia fray, following ; 
tom of long standing and it to 


busses and 33 automobiles to hau 





youngsters who were without me: 
transportation. The young guests 
various hospitals and institutions, « 
included a group of blind children 
saw the game through the eyes of 
tendants and Rotarians. The day 
complete with adequate “treats” 
ished by the hosts. 


In the Spring of 
a member of 
Rotary Club of ] 
ERIKSBERG, DENMARK, suggested an | 
national Service project whereby p: 
ers of war might be aid- 

ed through the Danish , 
Red Cross. The proposal, 


Stamps Lick a 
Danish Problem 





which soon won coéper- 

ation of all Rotary Clubs — 

in Denmark, called for & 

business and industrial § } 
concerns placing a spec- § KRIGSFANGE . 
ial stamp on their in- & v 


7 


voices and statements. ADL SPP f° 
Although it was the first 

time for Danish Rotary Clubs to 
hands in such a unified activity, the 

sults proved that humanitarian probl 

can be solved that way: as 4,573. 
stamps were sold for a total of 228. 
Danish crowns (approxim: ¥ $61,275 


When Rotary C! 
pitch in on comn 
ity projects, the 
lective pulse beats faster. For insta 
the Club in Buair, NeEsr., is joining \ 
the community in a project to compl 
a public dining hall in a city buildin; ; 
to provide an excellent meeting and ea! ij 
ing place. : 


Main Streeters 
Get Together 








In INVERNESS, MICcH., kh 
tary and other service and civic gro 
cooperated in completing a commu! 
home which is used for many types 
entertainment. . . Contributions 
being gathered in Macon, MIss., to er 
a Rotary-sponsored war-memorial bi 
ing which will house a library, meet 
room, and kitchen. In Goopwa1 
ALA., the Rotary Club is working tow: 
several civic improvements, includi! 
new store awnings and the rebuilding 
a burned-out structure to be used 
city affairs, community gatherings, et 











Who Says Golf Is Rotarians living 
‘Going in Hole’? CAPETOWN, So! 
Arrica, have ple! 
of proof that golf is not just a game 
knocking a ball around until it goes | 
a hole. Not long ago the Rotary ‘ 





A CLOSE-UP and a not-so-close-up 
view of some of the 1,400 youngsters 
from 25 institutions who were guests 
of the Rotary Club of Philadelphia, 
Pa., at a football game (also see item). 
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nament in which more 
0 Ww raised. The funds went 
table purposes, includ 


e canteen to be used in help- 
yple on the Cape Flats. 


AJMER, 
taken the 
forming 


Rotarians 


p vide Free 
Night School 


INDIA, have 


initiative I 


hool for bo ho have 
é tl e nor the money to at- 
egular day school. The school 


mally open by a Past 
ho also dis- 


pencil to the 15 


Governor, 
i late ind 
olled. 


Rotary 
ing on 


Nroecress- 
progress 


On the Move in 
fronts in 


lbero-America 


Ibero-America, as 

hess cattered reports: Rotar- 
PUI » Cortes, HonpuRAS, headed 
Littes¢ hich collected 7,000 lem- 
($3,500) for the relief of victims of 
ane. ... Every month the 

of SantTiaco, CusaA, Rotarians 
a music recital for school chil- 

en leading artists a presented. 

l R Club of SAn JosE, COSTA 
engaged a specialist to take 
ofa cal lepro h spital. oe 

t stone was recently put in place 

" ie the aged, sponsored by 
Club of Leén, Mexico, which 

e than 33,000 pe (approxi- 

y $6,600) on hand for the project. 
he Rotary Club of NUEVITAS, CUBA, 
ly donated 2,000 pesos ($2,000) for 
f a veterans’ room in a 

ospital. . . . In LON€OCHE, CHILE, 
ins purchased a lot where a hos- 
ll be built During a recent 
vance of Children’s Week, the Ro- 
5 ) ToME, CHILE, provided a 


There ure auction 
sales, fire sales, and 


Then 


Going, Going, 
Going, Gone! 


sales. 


appeal to 


ordinary 
kinds—which 


ire ther 
Clubs from time to time as a 
y of raising funds. A “relic sale,” 
instance, netted $320 for the Com- 
ity Service fund of the Rotary Club 
f WATERBURY, VT., recentl While 
idies were the ones behind the 
nble sale’ held not long ago, Ro- 
ins ( JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA, 
patronize the effort at which more 
in £120 is raised. The funds were 


to send parcels to Britain. 


Four years ago a 
small dispensary and 
a two-bed maternity 
were started in a village when it 
the Rotary Club of 
Poona, InpIA, not far away. Since then 

ie devoted efforts of Rotarians and the 
tion of villagers have enabled the 
into a full-fledged 


Poona Keeps 
Project Perking 


adopted by 


oopel 


nstitution to grow 


Long Reach—That's As populations go, 


Virginia Beach VIRGINIA BEACH, VA., 
is small; it claims 

ut 2,600 persons. But accomplishments 
£ the local Rotary Club are sufficient to 
ink the community with much larger 

places. Last year, for example, the Club’s 


i 
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15 members singlehandedly raised more 
than $5,000 for a Boy 


contributed $200 for 


Scout clubhouse, 
Christmas 
and aided 
more than $13,000 
Chest \ 


canteen 


over 
boxes for disabled veterans, 
materially in 
for the 
project Is a teen-age 


raising 






Community current 


The Rotary Club of 
WILKES-BARRE, PA,, 
has promoted the Ro- 


This Town Will 
Sing Its Heroes 


tary ideal of service in the community 
in many ways. Now as a further step 
in its undertakings, the Club has estab 
lished an annual award for outstanding 
service to the community’s welfare or 
for an act of meriting 
than ordinary recognition. To determine 


heroism more 





YOUTHS of Netherlandic ancestry who 


fought in Europe during World War II are 





WINNERS pose with Cecil Goodheart, of 
the Rotary Club of Brandon, Vt., at an 





ROTARIANS of Pawtucket, R. I., got behind 
a recent drive to raise funds for a memorial 
hospital, collecting $21,168. Alfred Elson, 
Jr. (left), Rotary commander, is 
shown presenting a $5,000 check to Herbert 
Brooks, general campaign chairman, while 
Club President William R. Batty looks on. 


divisions 





welcomed by Rotarians of Tres Arroyos, Ar- 


gentina, Their fathers are likewise quests. 
Photo: Rutland #&884L0 


annual dinner for some 35 youths whom 
local Rotarians sponsor as capon raisers. 





ALTHOUGH not meeting under a “big top”, 
the Rotary Club of Clayton, Mo., enjoyed 
a rare bit of circus atmosphere at a re- 


cent luncheon featuring pink lemonade and 


peanuts. Harry Dann, a famous clown, and 
his pet duck were special guests of the Club. 














the winner, recommendations will be 
made by the Club’s Tributary Commit- 
tee—upon which the Club will then 
pass. 

Tribute will be paid in another way 
by the Rotary Club of VAN Nuys, CALIr., 
which will present an electric mantel 
clock to its member who, in the opinion 
of a secret judging committee, has con- 
tributed most unselfishly of his time 
and effort to the furtherance of the 
Four Objects of Rotary, and himself ex 
emplifies the motto “Service above Self.” 


29 Clubs Mark Congratulations are 
Silver Year due 29 Rotary Clubs 
as they celebrate 


their 25th anniversaries this month 
They are Brownsville, Pa.; Mount Pleas 
ant, Iowa; Hazelton, Pa.; Xenia, Ohio; 
Fayetteville, Ark.; Stillwater, Okla.; 
Lewiston, Pa.; Coffeyville, Kans.; Taun- 
ton, Mass.; Wooster, Ohio; Perry, Iowa; 
Ames, Iowa; Florence, Ala.; De Kalb, 
Ill.; Belton, Tex.; Niagara Falls, Ont., 
Canada; Weatherford, Tex.; Red Bank, 
N. J.; Ottawa, Kans.; Waukesha, Wis.; 
Hickory, N. C.; Valparaiso, Ind.; Mar- 
jetta, Ohio; Alton, Ill.; Brandon, Man., 
Canada; Vancouver, Wash.; Plymouth, 
England; MHarrogate, England; and 


Cristobal, Canal Zone—Colén, Panama. 
When the Rotary Club of HILLspDALE, 
Micu., recently observed its silver an- 





BIG LEAGUERS in the making, who knows? 


niversary, the Club conferred the “red- 
rose citation” upon two members for 
their outstanding service to the com- 
munity during the lifetime of the Club. 

Among those present when the Hart- 
FORD, CoNN., Rotary Club recently cel- 
ebrated its 35th anniversary were 
several “old-timers,” including the only 
surviving charter member. 


San Diego Is Rotarians of SAN 
DiEGO, CALIF., re- 


All at Sec 
cently ‘ their 


sails” and slipped out into the harbor 
for a meeting at sea which they will 
remember for a long time to come. Their 
boat cruised past “flat tops,” destroyers, 
and naval craft of all types—many of 
which none of the landlubbers could 
identify. The sea sights seen satisfied 
everyone; so did the box lunches. (This 
activity was reported in the February 
issue and inadvertently credited to the 


“set 





Rotary Club of SACRAMENTO, CALIF.— 
Eds.) 

Why Kaw 3ig-city Rotary Clubs 
Could Crow often meet in sump- 


tuous hotels, but 
none of them has anything on the 16- 
member Club in Kaw City, OKLA., a com- 
munity of approximately 1,200 persons. 
A number of years ago.a local resident, 
interested in art, collected an assortment 





They are some of the Knot Hole baseballers 


who performed last season under sponsorship of the Rotary Club of Kane, Pa. (see item). 


Photo: Russell 











BORDER CROSSING will be reversed when these Rotarians of Magdalena, Mexico, turn the 
tables and entertain their recent hosts of Tucson, Ariz., at a barbecue (also see item). 





of old masters (including painting 


Gainsborough, Stuart, Corot, Inn 
etc.) valued at more than a million 
lars. Needing a place to house the 
lection, the art collector built a beauti 
hotel, now the meeting place of the K 
City Rotary Club. The only servic 
civic organization in the community, 
Club specializes in Community Sery 
and does such a good job of it tl 
visitor was prompted to describe 
Club as “having more Rotary per sq 
inch” than any group he had ever se: 


Used Christmas c;: 
took on a new va 
for members of 
totary Club of XENIA, OHIO, this y: 
when they collected and sent 2,00( 
them to an organization which \ 
tributes them among isolated count 
schools, where -they are used in 
teaching of art, etc. Other Clubs wishing 
to do the same can send their cards 
Dr. J. R. Voris, in care of the Save t 
Child Federation, 8 Washington PI1., N¢ 
York 3, N. Y. 


Old Christmas 
Cards Are Handy 


The age-old urgi 
kids to 
has been recha 
nelled in Kang, Pa. As their town lacke 
supervised playgrounds, the local Rota: 
Club helped solve the problem of pri 
viding for youngsters’ leisure hours la 
Summer by organizing five sandlot bas« 
ball teams—the Knothole League (s¢ 
cut). At the end of the season all pla 
ers and managers were taken to a nea! 
by town to see a regulation night gam 
Juvenile delinquency dropped 75 percent 
during the Summer months, according t 
KANE’s chief of police, and enthusiasm 
was so great that the 1946 schedule calls 
for more teams, more boys, and mors 
baseball. Rotarian George B. Smith, w! 
thought of the idea, has a baseball aut: 
graphed by “Connie” Mack which 
plans to give to the outstanding boy th 


season. 


Able Kane Does 
It with Bats 


“raise Cail 


Further proof tha 
Rotary’s Fourth Ob 
ject is more than an 
oratorical gesture was witnessed re 
cently when the Rotary Club of Tucson 
ARIz., was host to Rotarians of MaAcpa 
LENA, Mexico. A greeting committee met 
the guests at the international border 
(see cut) bright and early in the morn 
ing. Most of the day the guests were 
paired off with hosts of the same classi- 
fication, talking shop in two languages. 
At the noon luncheon an Argentine 
spoke, and after an evening meal with 
a group of their hosts, the MAGDALENA 
Rotarians were escorted to the border. 


‘Talk Shop’ in 
Two Tongues 


Thanks to a recent 
Rotary radio forum, 
folks living in the 
Pacific Northwest region now have a 
much clearer picture of what the Rotary 
Clubs in BozEMAN, BUTTE, and HELENA, 
Mont.; SPOKANE, WASH.; and PorTLAND, 
OreEG., have been accomplishing. Repre- 
sentatives of each of the Clubs appeared 
on an hour-long program carried by the 
Pacific Northwest Broadcasters Associ- 
ation stations in those cities, when they 


Rotary Reports 
via Radio Forum 
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ed ee 


WAN te a4 


Sw rae 


Service projects 


respectiv communities. There 
\ arit many o projects, 
) ywwing deep interest in the 
f returning ' eterans. 
| i 
4 - Greeting and yn- 
64 More Clubs re rae 
on the Roster gratulations to ) 
more Rotary Clubs, 
ly admitted and 47 re- 
ifte i war-enfore absence. 
ure, With sponsor Clubs in paren- 
( A BETGERI, INDIA (Hubli-Dharwar) 
Diwan Bahadur S. D. Manavi, 
{ I AC K, INDIA (Calcutta) 
» B. K. Gokhale, Ady xv to His Ex- 
lency the Governor of Orissa 
‘HTON BUZZARD, ENGLAND 
E. Elliott, Barclays Bank Ltd. 
SsSANDBACH, ENGLAND 
P R. B. Hovey, Zan Ltd Wheelock. 
( tANBURY rEX. (Cleburne) 
cr. Gs n Ballard 
i 1 :WELL, AUSTRALIA (Traralgon) 
Leo! ird B. Trigg, P. O. Box 17. 
IDE ORD, ENGLAND 


B AD 


Ivan Sheppard, Lloyds Bank Ltd., 


1 rket P ice 
ROC “VI Lt CENTRE, N. ¥ Freeport) 
Dr. I Kenneth Horto 106 Ham- 
ON. MISS. (Jackson) 
I > sum 
MISSION CITY, B. C., CANADA (Chilliwack) 
» Rev. R. W Hibbert P. O. Box 75. 
CAROLINA, BRAZIL (SAao I 
? Jose Queiroz, Alameda Getulio 
NO TH « HARLESTON, S. ¢ Charleston) 
‘ ordon H. Garrett 
0 AHUHL NEW ZEALAND (Auckland) 


R. M. Stevens, 156 Gt. South Rd., 


Auckland S.E. 4 


BELLA UNION, URUGUAY (Salto and Arti- 
y =) 

, Dr. Romeo Biancl 
VAQUIN SUAREZ, URUGUAY (Colonia) 
Pre Esteban Rostagnol Beil 

NEW BALTIMORE, MICH. (Ne Haven) 
Pres.: Dr. John F. Paul, 542 Maria St. 

TTA, OKLA. (Ardmore) 


MARIE 
. : J. I. Goins, 


Readmitted Clubs 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 
Pres Fernand Demets, 30 Avenue Fr. 
Roosevelt. 
LIEGI BELGIUM 
Pres.: Jules Dumont, 189 Rue Greéty. 


NANCY, FRANCE 


Pres André Grandpierre, 4 Place Aimé 
Morot 
ALMELO, THE NETHERLANDS 
Pres A. C. Knook, Wierdensche str. 116. 
APELDOORN, THE NETHERLANDS 
Pres.: J. H. van Mameren, Zwolsche weg 7. 
INDHOVEN, THE NETHERLANDS 
Pres Prof. Dr. G. Holst, Aalst (N.B.). 
RISTIANSAND, NORWAY 
Pres.: Ole Moe, Wergelandsveg 7 
TRONDHEIM NORWAY 
P Leif Schanche, Kongens gate 14 b. 
CHARLEROI BELGIUM 
Pres.: Maurice Van Bastelaer, 18 Boule- 
ard de ] Yser 





HERE’S one way to make a District Gov- 


ernor happy! Serve plenty of moose and 
venison when he visits. That's what hap- 
pened in Chilliwack, B. C., Canada, when 
H. Harold Hicks (seated, left), of Dis- 
trict 101, visited his own Rotary Club. 
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FLAGS of the various American nations fluttered beside trees which were recently planted 


along the Avenue of the Americas in Sao Roque, Brazil. 


Local Rotarians were the sponsors, 








ANOTHER Rotary Club encouraging tree planting is that of Hutt, 


Charles H. Griffin, 


BOULOGNE 


FRANCE 
Pres.: Paul Bacquet, 61 Boulevard Ma 
riette, Boulogne-sur-Mer, France. 
SOIGNIES, BELGIUM 
Pres.: Alphonse Fievez, 7 rue d’Audiger. 
TIRLEMONT, BELGIUM 


Pres.: Julien K: 


pold. 
DIJON, FRANCE 
Pres.: 
VALENCIENNES, 
Pres.: Paul Lape 
ASSEN, THE NETI 
Pres.: J. Th. var 
huizen, Beilers 
a we THE 
pices fae 


ATE 


Pres: Ir. J. p GC. 


REIMS, FRANCE 
Pres.: Robert M« 


SUR-MER—LE 


Georges Cl: 


1944-45 President, 


TOUQUET 


amp, 17 Boulevard 


1udon, 
FRANCE 

hin, 45 rue de 
{ERLANDS 

1 der Linde van 
tr. 23 
NETHERLANDS 
endal, Binnensingel 6. 


Mons. 


“<THERLANDS 
Houtlaan 11. 


van Hoek, 


ed 


yniot, 27 rue Clovis 


EVREUX, FRANCE 


Pres.: 
Foch. 
HALDEN, NORWA 
Pres.: 
DIEPPE, 
Pres.: 


Francois 


FRANCE 
Jacques Ce 


George Sverdrup, 


Grégoire, 26 bis, Ave. 


Y 
Wiels Plass. 


len, 108 Grande Rue. 


ALKMAAR, THE NETHERLANDS 
i?  * 


Pres.: 
park 3. 
DORDRE .CHT, THE 
Pres.: B. M. J. L 
HENGELO, THE N 
Pres.: Ir. W. H. 
UTRECHT, THE N 
Pres.: T. J. Twyr 
Bilthoven, The 


ROTTERDAM, THE 


Pres.: Ir. D. de I 


AMERSFOORT, THE 
.. Leopold, 
THE NETHERLANDS 

ls Meyere, J. L. F., 


Pres.: Dr. I 
AMSTERDAM, 
Pres.: J. L. F 
ersgracht 42 


Klein-Wassink, Kennemerk- 


NETHERLANDS 
els, C. 97 Alblasserdam. 
ETHERLANDS 
Boom, Julianalaan 32. 
ETHERLANDS 
istra, 
Netherlands. 
NETHERLANDS 
ongh, Vijverlaan 31. 
NETHERLANDS 
Voltastraat 14. 


12 rue Courtépée. 


Sprank- 


Frans Halslaan 15, 


Keiz- 


Here 
is shown setting out the Club's first tree—a Stryx. 


New Zealand. 


BUSSUM, THE NETHERLANDS 
Pres A. M. E. vi = Dishoeck, Nwe's-Gravy 
eland a 
DELFT, THE ST HERLANDS 
Pres.: Ir, C _— fae v. Speykstraat 1 
DOETINCHEM, THE -STHERLANDS 
Pres.: Dr. PF. C. ¥. y Horst, Varsseveld 


scheweg 41. 
GRONINGEN, THE NETHERLANDS 
Pres.: B. G. ae Zuiderpark 7 
HILVERSUM, THE NETHERLANDS 
Pres.: Dr. K. W. Rutgers, Graaf Floris 
laan 24 
MAASTRICHT, THE NETHERLANDS 
Pres.: Dr. H. H. Kortebos, St. Lambertus 
laan 10 A. 
NIMWEGEN, THE NETHERLANDS 
Pres.: H. de Goede, Eleonoraweg 8. 
SCHIEDAM, THE NETHERLANDS 
Pres.: Rev. Dr. H. Faber, Willem de 
Zwijgerlaan 29 
ZAANDAM, THE NETHERLANDS 
Pres.: Ds. D. Attema, Stationsstraat 6 B 
PORSGRUNN, NORWAY 


Pres.: Tonnes Ellefsen, Bittas, Porsgrunn. 
GOUDA, THE NETHERLANDS 

Pres.: J. G. Hupkes, Kattensingel 21. 
ZWOLLE, THE NETHERLANDS 


Pres.: ir. F. S. Langemeijer, Veenestraat 


€ 


ST RASBOU RG, FRANCE 
E. 


Pres.: Koenig, 17 rue de la Nuée 
Bleue. 
ANGERS, FRANCE 
Pres.: Paul Travaillé, 28 rue Marceau. 
ANGOULEME, FRANCE 
Pres.: Georges Régnier, Le Gond-Pon- 


touvre, (Charente). 
BLOIS, FRANCE 
Pres.: Paul Jouanneau, 
dome (Loir-et-Cher). 
BORDEAUX, FRANCE 
Pres.: Gabriel Maderay, 7 
TOURS, FRANCE 
Pres.: Jean Viot, 2 rue 
SARPSBORG, NORWAY 
Pres.: G. Thorsen, Sannesundsv, 43. 


La Papeterie, Ven- 


Place du Palais, 


Bretonneau, 








BR a ne 











Treasurer. RicHARD E. VERNOR, a 
member of the Rotary Club of Chicago, 
Tll., and a Past Director of Rotary Inter- 
national, has been appointed Treasurer 
of Rotary International by the Board of 
Directors to succeed the late Silvester 
Schiele, of Chicago, Ill. A biographical 
sketch of TREASURER VERNOR Will appear 
in THE ROTARIAN next month. 


Record Bound? While he has not 
reached the all-time record of some 5,000 
Rotary Club addresses held by Dr. 
CHARLES E. BARKER, long-time Rotary In 
ternational lecturer (see THE ROTARIAN 
for August, 1945), Epwarp F. FLYNN, a 
member of the Rotary Club of St. Paul, 
Minn., managed to keep “right busy” 
during 1945. In addition to other ad- 
dresses made during the year, he ap- 


peared before 75 Rotary Clubs. 


Broadcasts. Twice within two days 
the story of Rotary was told on the air, 
once when America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air designated February 21 as ‘“Ro- 
tary Night” over the American Broad 
casting Company coast-to-coast network; 
and again on February 23, when the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company carried in- 
terviews with prominent Rotarians in 
many countries honoring the 41st an- 
niversary of the founding of the Ro- 
tary movement. Speakers on the Town 
Meeting broadcast will include THE 
RIGHT REVEREND EpWaArpD J. FLANAGAN, 


director of famed Boys’ Town located 
near Omaha, Nebr.; DorotHy THOMPSON, 
newspaper columnist and _ lecturer; 
THOMAS C. CLARK, Attorney General of 





PHOTOGRAPHED at his most puckish 
moment, beloved Poet Edgar A. Guest, a 
member of the Rotary Club of Detroit, Mich., 
is shown as he addresses a ladies’ day 
program of the Rotary Club of Kokomo, Ind. 


44 


ratchpaddings 





the United States: and ETHEL ALTENFELS, 
staff anthropologist of the Bureau of In- 
tercultural Education, of New York, N.Y. 


Nominee. RIicHarp C. HEDKE, of De- 
troit, Mich., is the choice of the Nom- 
inating Committee for President of Ro- 
tary International in 1946-47. This deci- 
sion was reached and announced at a 
meeting of that Committee held in St. 
Louis, Mo., early in January (see page 
4). RoTARIAN HEDKE is vice-president 
and managing director of the Eaton- 
Clark Company of Detroit, manufac- 
turers and distributors of industrial 
chemicals and dyestuffs. His home is in 
Trenton, a Detroit suburb, where he has 
served as president and member of the 
board of education for 24 years. A past 
president of the Tuberculosis Society of 
Detroit and Wayne County, he has also 
been active in other community affairs. 
A member of the Rotary Club of Detroit 
since 1920, RoTARIAN HEDKE is a Past 
Club President, and has served Rotary 
International as Director, District Gov- 
ernor, and as a Committee Chairman and 
member, being Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Participation of Rotarians in 
the Postwar World for 1945-48. 


Honors. J. E. WorRsSDALE, a member of 
the Rotary Club of Capetown, South Af- 
rica, and a former Pretoria, South Africa, 
Rotarian, was recently elected to mem- 
bership in the Scientific and Industrial 
Research Council of the Union of South 
Africa. . . . ROTARIAN CLARENCE W. JOHN 
son, of Glendale, Calif., recently received 
a citation from the American Druggist, 
national publication of the drug indus- 
try, for outstanding community service. 
... Honoring the 80th birthday of W. S. 
Scott, one of its charter members, the 
Rotary Club of Taylorville, Ill., recently 
remitted his dues for six months in trib- 
ute to his many years of active service 
tothecommunity. . .. WILLIAMC. DEVry, 
a member of the Rotary Club of Chicago, 
Ill., recently accepted the Certificate of 
Merit of the New York Museum of Sci- 
ence and Industry in behalf of his firm 
in recognition of its outstanding achieve- 
ment in the development of motion-pic- 
ture equipment for use in training and 
entertainment of service personnel. 
RorTarRiAN Roy Simpson, of South Pasa 
dena, Calif., was recently appointed Su- 
perintendent of Schools of the State of 
California. 


Summer Camp. Sponsored by Rotary 
Clubs of the 113th and 120th Districts, 
plans are going forward for an eight- 
week Summer camp for city and town 
boys to be held at the University of 
Nebraska School of Agriculture, Curtis, 
Nebr., June 17 to August 10. The boys 
will learn about crops, animals, farm 








RICHARD C. HEDKE, a member of the Rotary 
Club of Detroit, Mich., whom the Nominct- 
ing Committee for President of Rotary In- 
ternational has selected as its choice for 
the Rotary year 1946-47 (also see item 


machinery, and the fun and lore 
ranch life. It is expected that at le: 
200 youths will participate, each earni: 
two high-school credits for his wo 
Actual cost for each camper will be $150 
The whole idea sprang from a meeting 
Jast Summer when Geo. W. OLINGER, P: 
Director of Rotary International, visité 
the 20-member Curtis Rotary Club a1 
learned that the school’s facilities a: 
faculty were being used but eight 
months of the year, and would ler 
themselves admirably to the Summ: 
camp plan. Anyone wishing further i 
formation can communicate with R 
TARIAN OLINGER at 2600 16th St., Den, 
11, Colo. 


Author. GEORGE FRANKS IVEY, w! 
holds the “school desks manufacturing 
classification in the Rotary Club of Hi 
ory, N. C., has authored an autobi 
graphical history, Humor and Humanity 
(Southern Publishing Company). 


Stamp of Approval. The Rotary Ch 
of Clarkston, Mich., recently placed 
stamp of approval on the wartime m 
rale-building activity of CHARTER MEM 
BER WILLIAM H. STAMP AND MRs, STAM! 
publishers of the local newspaper. Th: 
Club publicly commended their action of 
sending the paper to all local service pe: 
sonnel, a task which, up to then, had i: 
volved a total of 635 hours in addressin; 
and mailing 35,000 copies. 


Leadership. Rotarians in Vancouve! 
B. C., Canada, are justly proud of th: 
trade-association leadership provided by 
six fellow members of their Club. Con 
sider this list and you'll see why: W!! 
LIAM R. Dowrey heads the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board for British Co- 
lumbia; A. P. ALLIson is president of 
the Citizens’ Rehabilitation Council; 
W. C. Marnwarine is vice-president of 
the North West Electric Light and 
Power Association; G. R. MATTHEWS is 
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retary of the Retail Merchants Asso- 

tion; J. D. McMartin is chairman of 

the Retail Merchants’ Bureau—Senior 

Board of Trade; and W. J. HOOPER is 

ident of the British Columbia Fruit 
ers’ Association. 


Ode to a ‘Mag.’ Cecit P. MATTHEWS, 
14-45 Chairman of the Magazine Com 
tee of the Rotary Club of St. Clair, 
Mich., recently turned his enthusiasm 
is job to verse, with this result: 


Our MAGAZIN# 

ROTARIAN Magazine, 

With writing bright and clear 

( es into each member's ho 

elve times throughout th year. 
ylest with pic tures, 

Poems, and verse, 

put to make us feel 

That life could be lots wors 


When your ROTARIAN comes along, 
Your chance is close at hand 
read and know of many things 


From home to far-off land. 


ere it, men, and read it 

Because it’s just for you, 
rit and set with pictures 

Telling of things we do. 

ember the words you read 
Have come from those who know, 
l what’s up, what’s new, 
ind the way our course should go. 


oice and give thanks 


For words that hold such cheer, 
Vaking our minds strong 
ind our thinking clear. 


ead THE RoTARIAN, give thanks 
For the pleasure that it brings, 
words of wisdom 
place, and things. 


use those 


ibout people, 


your book, for your Club, 
That tells us things to know, 
hia about it, tell about it 
Let its wisdom brightly show. 


Golden Rule. Perhaps no one will 
dispute the principles of the Golden 
Rule. Nearly as unanimous is the sup- 
port given the new “golden rule” traf- 
fic marking system recently inaugurated 
n Clovis, N. Mex., at the instigation of 
RoTARIAN JESSE May. Favoring the yel- 
low-line system he noted in an Illinois 
city, where he “made up” a Rotary meet- 
ing some time back, ROTARIAN May Car- 
ried the “germ” home and “sold” it to 
his own city officials. 


Letter. Comes a letter from S. W. 
WoLre, Kingston, Ont., Canada, Kotar- 
in, asking if the man in the first row, 
second from the left, in the photograph 
of the Lanchow, China, Rotary Club, 
shown on page 38 of THE RoTARIAN for 
December, 1945, is CHENGTING T. WANG, 
of Chungking, Second Vice-President of 


Rotary International. Offhand, THE 





€. Leslie Pidgeon 


We stop the press to an- 
nounce the passing of Dr. E. 
Leslie Pidgeon, of Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada, President 
of Rotary International in 
1917-18. An obituary will be 
presented next month. 








Rotary Events Calendar 


March 1-2—Canadian Advisory Com- 
mittee meets in Chicago, Ill. 

March 14-l16—Finance Committee 
meets in Chicago, Ill. 
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SCRATCHPAD MAN can’t answer the ques- 
tion, for individual identification was 
not supplied with the photo, and the 
photo itself is not sufficiently clear to 
permit positive identification. In any 
case, it reminds RoTARIAN WOLFE, who is 
a Past President of the Rotary Club of 
Shanghai, China, of this incident: Ro- 
TARIAN WANG was chairman at a special 
meeting one day and called on GEORGE 
A. Fitcu, a Past President of the Rotary 
Club of Chungking and a long-time 
member of the International YMCA 
Committee in China, who knew more 
of the guests. In jesting mood, Rorar- 
IAN FitTcH called upon a member widely 
known for his distaste for the platform 
to speak. His talk was not a success— 
but good came of it, for RoTaRIAN FircH 
organized a_ public-speaking class in 
which the unfortunate speaker was 
quick to enroll. 


Majority. Although quorums aren't 
figured on that basis, the new city coun- 
cil in Boulder, Colo., can safely transact 
its business when all Rotarian council 
members are on hand. Five of the nine 
councilmen belong to the local Rotary 
Club. Headed by L. W. CUMBERForRD, 
who has served 24 years, they include 
J. Perry Bartietrt, Past District Gov- 
ERNOR ELMORE PETERSEN, WILLIAM G, 
ARNOLD, and A. GAYLE WALprRopP. 


Gates. Dr. STANLEY GATES, a Past 
President of the Rotary Club of Monti- 
cello, Ark., has always known that Ro- 
tary is an “opener of gates.” Now a 
major in the Army and stationed at 
Alexandria, La., he’s more sure of it 
than ever—for recently when he picked 
up a newspaper he saw that another 
STANLEY GATEs is President of the near- 
by Oakdale, La., Rotary Club. 


Veteran. J. W. Morsueap, one of the 
six surviving charter members of the 
Rotary Club of Sacramento, Calif., which 
was founded in 1913, has been actively 
connected with the growth of the Club 
throughout the years. Today, at 74, he 
still holds the position of Secretary—a 
job to which he was first named 26 years 
ago. 


‘Ys’ Men. When the board of directors 
and the board of trustees of the YMCA 
in Atlanta, Ga., assemble, the session 
might easily be mistaken for a “Rotary 
meeting.” The reason? Eight of the 22 
directors and half of the 22 trustees are 
members of the Atlanta Rotary Club. 


Lubbers Three. Perhaps it isn’t un- 
usual for three brothers to belong to Ro- 
tary, but when they all hold the same 
classification—education—and belong to 
Clubs in the same District, that combina- 
tion spells n-e-w-s. CLARENCE W. LUBBERSs, 
superintendent of schools in Plainwell, 


Mich., is President of the local Rotary 
Club; Irwin J. LuBBERS, president of 
Hope College, is a member of the Club in 
Holland, Mich.; and Metvin B, Lupsers, 
superintendent of schools in Zeeland, 
Mich., belongs to the Rotary Club in that 
city. 


‘Jackpot.’ CHarLes L. MANBECK recent 
ly hit the “jackpot” in the affections of 
his fellow members of the Rotary Club 
of Schuylkill Haven, Pa., and in com 
munity admiration, following the an 
nouncement that he had donated $6,000 
to the local post of the American Legion 


Hobby Horse. Members of the Rotary 
Club of Polo, IIL, are glad that one of 
their FRANK WALES—has a 
hobby of woodworking. RoTARIAN WALES 
recently made an attractive plaque to 
decorate a blank space on the wall of 
the Club rooms. 


members 


More ‘E's.’ Although it is now recon 
version time, it is perhaps not too late to 
report the names of several more Ro 
tary-guided firms which were given the 
Army-Navy “E” award for excellence 
of war production. To the long list pre 
viously announced in these columns, 
therefore, add the Bristol Steel & Iron 
Works, of Bristol, Va.-Tenn. (RoTARIANS 


Meet Director Wheable 


erransarn INAL DIRECTOR 


GEOFFREY A. WHEABLE, of Lon- 
don, Ontario, Canada, is super- 
intendent of the local schools. 
He served with the Canadian 
military forces during World 
War I, and holds the Military 
Cross for valor. A director of 
the Ontario Junior Red Cross 
and of the Radio Family Forum, 
he is also active in many com- 
munity affairs and educational 
associations. He lectures at the 
University of Western Ontario, 
and is a member of the execu- 
tive committee and a past pres- 
ident of the Ontario School In- 
spectors’ Association. “DIRECTOR 
Greorrrey” is a Past President 
of the London Rotary Club and 
a member of it since 1925. He 
is a Past District Governor. 
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MOVIES of this group at a Rotary District Governors’ Assembly held in India as a 
“substitute” for International Assembly attendance were screened throughout that land. 


W. J. TILLEY and HENrRy MILLs); the Pu- 
ritan Knitting Mills, of Altoona, Pa. (Ro- 
TARIAN FRANK M. TITELMAN);: and the A\l- 
toona Factories, of Altoona, Pa. (Ro- 
TARIAN EDGAR M. HENDERSON). 


Scouters. C. T. VANDERSLICE, a 25-year 
veteran in Scouting and Rotary, and a 
member of the Rotary Club of Blooms- 
burg, Pa., was recently given Scouting’s 
Silver Beaver award for distinguished 
service to boyhood. ... Another Rotarian 
with a 25-year record in Scouting and 
Rotary was recently named president of 
the Columbia-Montour Boy Scout Coun- 
cil. He is A. C. LEISENRING, of Berwick, 
Pa. 


Warren on Air. When Rotary’s inter- 
national President, T. A. WARREN, of 
Wolverhampton, England, addressed an 
intercity meeting in Los Angeles, Calif., 
on January 25, his voice was heard half- 
way around the world. The message, en- 
titled “Rotary and the Atom,” was Car- 
ried on the coast-to-coast network of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, and was 
beamed by short wave to England and 
Latin America. 


Unique Badge. When H. H. Cum 
MINS, JR., Was recently inducted as a 
member of the Rotary Club of Hobart, 
Australia, on the nomination of his 
father, H. H. CumMINs, Sr., the admis 
sion was marked by the presentation of 
a unique badge. It had been given to 
the elder Cummins by a jeweler Ro- 
tarian of Melbourne, Australia, to re- 
place one which the former, while Gov- 
ernor of District 65, had given to SIDNEY 
PascaL.L, of London, Rotary’s interna- 
tional President in 1931-32. 


Honors. Honors have recently come 
to two members of Rotary Clubs in 
India. CaAssAMALLY MunJi, of Bombay, 
has been elected president of the All 
India Muslim Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry; and Sim Ropert MENZIES, 
of Cawnpore, has been reélected presi 
dent of the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Dividends. A roaring tornado struck 
Freeport, N. Y., the night a visiting Ro- 
tarian came to address the local Rotary 
Club on “Investments and Dividends’ — 
the “investments” that are eternal, and 
the “dividends” that are forever payable 
to those who spend thought, effort, and 
time in behalf of their fellowmen, espe- 
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MISS HORTENSIA Toledo (right), employed 
by the Rotary Club of Lima, Peru, for the 
past six years, recently brought greetings 
to the Rotary Club of Maryville, Mo. She 
is new a student at a Maryville college. 





FETED for 25 years’ perfect attendance, 
William Howard (left), Secretary of the Ro- 
tary Club of Jackson, Mich., shares his cake 


with Charter Member Burton R. Laraway. 
Photo: USAAF 








LT. COL. A. D. Theobald (right), a member 
of the Rotary Club of Chicago, Ill., gets 
the Legion of Merit award from General of 
the Army H. H. Arnold for his war service. 





cially little children. W. Sarcent 
the Club President, tried to head 
speaker when he learned that the 
was about to strike, but the man 
on his way, so the meeting was 
After hearing his story, the Fre; 
Club gave assurance that it wo 
vest some time and energy in beh; 
crippled children. During the e) 
year there were numerous partie 
picnics for the children. Ther 
other day Rotarian NIXON suggest: 
a racing association that a conval 
home for cripples receive a porti: 
its charity fund receipts. A che 
$3,284 followed, with word that 
home is now “on the list.” 








‘World Serious.’ While last 
World Series baseball games are 
history, this “World Serious St 
which appeared in The Highlander, 
lication of the Rotary Club of High 
Park, Ill., and played on memb: 
names, is worth repeating: 

Them Cubs are at bat. JOHNSON ste 
and takes a BALL, then BANnGs that old A 
way out to the far pasture where the fic 
attempts to SPEER it, but he falls on his | 
HART, SO hart in fact that he can’t Ricr 
the runner runs OLIver the field, but 
does not SkiIpMoRE than a minimum. | 
the SANDWICH and pop man is yelling, “S 
KELLEY, slide!” he runner does not 
SER around. He is obviously not a | 
pants guy. He Knox down the second } 
man. The fielder is dazed MorRAN can’t { 
the Baur It is BEHANNA a tree. Our runner 
does not MENKE around: he makes for hi 
The game is won. A colored gentle 
from Detroit remarks, “Ewens, I loses 


In Japan. A group of Rotarians 
former Rotarians in the armed servic« 
of their country and now stationed 
Tokyo, Japan, talked over old times : 
recent get-together. Arrangements 
the affair were in charge of Masor K. ( 
PRETTIE, an honorary member of the } 
tary Club of Kunming, China, and 
merly an active member of the Rot 
Club of Hillsdale, Mich. 








Rotary Hymn. Inspired by the art 
The Best Is Yet to Be (Tue Rota 
for February, 1945), by PAuL P. Har 
Founder and President Emeritus of R 
tary International, a Rotary hymn \ 
composed by WALTER R. ALLEN, a m«¢ 
ber of the Rotary Club of Horsham, A 
tralia. Sung to the tune of Melita 
made an instant hit with his fello 
Here are the words: 

Rotarians all, in lands apart 

Still closely held in Friendship’s name 
Salute The Wheel with grateful heart 
The badge of our eternal aim, 


For he who serves in Rotary 
Shall find the best is yet to be. 


When wars shall cease, and hatred’s fi 
No more shall sear the hearts of men, 
When from the wrack cf tears and sha 
We rise to build a world again, 

God grant that we in Rotary 

Shall prove the best is yet to be. 


Throughout the years The Wheel shall t 
To times of peace from times of stress, 
We strive to serve, we live to learn 

In simple faith and kindliness 

With this our creed in Rotary— 

The best is always yet to be. 


Better Bulletins. Bulletin editors i: 
Rotary’s 179th District count themselv« 
lucky for the interest which Govern 
Ratew S. Dunne, of Bala-Cynwyd-Nai 
berth, Pa., has taken in their tasks. 4 
former “Club pub” editor himself, h: 
has compiled a [Continued on page 95!) 
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On Being False to Our Fellows 
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“Climate Control” means conditioning and handling 
of air — and that’s what Climatrol gives you. . 








Here’s Why You Enjoy 


True Indoor Comfort with 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


Upon your wise choice of a 
heating system today, depends 
your indoor comfort for many 
years of tomorrows, ... When 
you choose a Climatrol system, 
your “climate control” is built 
in—as an integral part of your 
home, Because it is basically de- 
signed for treating and handling 
air, this modern system of heat- 
ing and winter air conditioning 
gives you the benefit of today’s 
advances in “climate control” 
—and is easily adaptable to the 





O Gas 


improvements of tomorrow.... 
You can depend on Climatrol 
—product of Mueller, special- 
ists in home comfort for 88 
years, Climatrol is especially de- 
signed for efficiency with the 
fuel of your choice—gas, oil, 
or coal—for old or new homes 
of every size and type. Consult 
your nearest Mueller “comfort 
merchant.” Mail the coupon for 
free book — be sure to read it 


before you make your decision. 


0 Oi 0) Coal 








L. J. MUELLER FURNACE CO., 2068 W. Oklahoma Ave., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


Please send me your free book, "The New Trend,” also 
literature describing furnaces and winter air conditioners for 


0 Gas Boilers 


vital organism that stands before the 
world as a symbol of leadership. 

Yet while it does this as a group, 
nothing is taken from each separate 
member, but rather, as time goes on, 
through his association in Rotary, he 
becomes a better, keener leader in his 
own special field. 

Thus Rotary takes the individual, 
welds him into a group of international 
significance, but in so doing makes him 
an even greater individual. Truly a fine 
example of the paradox men call suc- 
cess.—F rom Spokes of the Rotary Club 
of Portland, Oregon. 


Learn How to Spend 

W. E. Wicocins, Rotarian 

Retail Druggist 

Pascagoula, Mississippi 

I believe we should teach in our pub- 
lic schools more about finances—home 
finances, everyday use of money in the 
home, how the money that is earned 
should be spent, saved, and invested. 
The average high-school graduate knows 
very little about what to do with a 
dollar when earned. It is just as im- 
portant to know how to spend money 
as it is to know how to earn it. Re- 
gardless of the earnings of any family 
head, he should have a plan for his 
spending worked out so he can keep 
his family on a sound financial basis. 
If we had such a plan developed and 
recommended by our Government, 
through its Secretary of Commerce, 
many people would use it. Give it a 
little Government approval and adver- 
tising to show people how to be happy 
with what they earn. Teach them to 
save a part, even if small, and to plan 
ahead for the soundness of their home 
finances.—From a Rotary Club address. 


Service in Reverse 

ALBERT E. Kirk, Rotarian 

Church District Administrator 

Independence, Kansas 

Selfishness is very subtle and decep- 
tive. I once moved to a recently settled 
community in the Central West. My 
next-door neighbor was a wealthy man 
who even in our first visit began im- 
pressing me with the idea of how indis- 
pensable he was to the entire country 
round about. He owned a large propor- 
tion of the land in that county, yester- 
day so poor, but now rapidly becoming 
rich. His pet theme was that if he did 
not furnish those farms to the people, 
they would have no way of livelihood. 
In his own eyes he had been and was a 
great exemplar of altruism and service. 
I soon found that in everybody else’s 
eyes he had been and was very much 
the opposite. Twenty years prior there 
had come into that county a stream of 
pioneers qualified to turn those prairies 
into wheat fields, stock farms, orchards, 
and gardens. They took land under 
America’s wise Homestead Acts. They 
invested their savings, in equipment and 
improvements. Then followed droughts 
and grasshoppers. Into that situation 
had come this neighbor of mine. He 
had some capital. He loaned these pio- 
neers small sums and upon the expira- 
tion of the short-term mortgages he 


| foreclosed without grace or mercy. Thus 


he came to extensive ownership of land 
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to be tilled by tenants. Dom- 


ereatter 
ated by the motive for self-profit he 
His boasted 


yme rich and despised. 
vice consisted in draining into his 

coffers the cream of the wealth pro- 
ced by others, consisted in keeping in 
i impoverishment a fine group of po- 
tially great Americans, consisted in 
yr himself and his family into 


ring 
Lie 


‘isaical isolation and tragic despise- 
t. He was born a man and died a 


er. 


No Respecters of a Nation 
E. J. Cuesky, Rotariar 
Superintendent of Schools 
Kansas 
\ great leader of Christianity 2,000 
ago approached the teachings of 
rist carrying with him a narrow na- 
ynalism, a narrow prejudice against 
eople of other nations and races. He 
blessed with a vision, and when he 
oke, he uttered this profound truth 
ch is as valid today as 2,000 years 
ro: “I perceive that God is no respec- 


er of persons, but in every nation, those 
o fear Him, and work righteousness, 
e accepted of Him.” Could we also 
this and say that God is no 
a nation, and those nations 


righteousness are accepted 


W orld-Peace Requisite: Goodwill 

His HIGHNESS THE MAHARANA BAHADUR 
Porbandar, India 
as greatly interested me to 
now is that there is a good deal of 
similarity of principles between the con- 
stitutions of Rotary 
International and our 
taj Sabha (Popular 
Born as 
the thought is of the 
Rotary associations in 
a democratic country 
like America, I am 
naturally happy to 
feel that it is an added 
proof that the consti- 
tution of our Raj Sab- 
1 is based upon safe lines of democ- 
racy. The Rotary movement has done 
great service during the 40 years of its 
having come into existence. It is help- 
ing to create good understanding be- 
tween peoples not only in all countries, 
sut of all countries. It is helping to 
reate a brotherhood without any dis- 
tinctions in caste or creed. That re- 
minds me of the simple words, yet 
vords so true, uttered by that popular 


Assembly). 


Bahadur 


figure of Porbandar, the late Mr. Devi- 
das Ghevaria. As long as 25 years ago, he 
said to me one afternoon, “I do not like 
this modern trend of nationalism. This 
business of nationalism is not going to 
do any good to the world. You mark 
my word—it will bring about a day the 
whole world will repent. It is bound 
to lead to a much worse world conflict 
than we have just passed through. What 
the world really 
tionalism but internationalism, and in- 
ternational goodwill and understand- 
ing.”” That is exactly the purpose which 
the Rotary movement, I trust, will suc- 
cessfully purpose 
which cannot be so efficiently served 
by any other existing organization. Our 
world will not see enduring peace until 
there are international understanding 
and goodwill, or until there remain no 
barriers and barricades which thwart 
mutual cordiality among various nations 
and countries. Let us sincerely hope 
that it will be through the medium of 
the Rotary movement more than any 


requires is not na- 


serve someday —a 


other source that the hurdles of inter- 
national distrust and suspicion will 
overcome.—F'rom a Rotary Club address. 


29 Years in Rotary 

Davin E. McCuen, Rotarian 

Cotton Broker 

Greenville, South Carolina 

A man can do a lot of living in 29 
years. I have. God has been good to 
me in so many ways I cannot enumer- 
ate them. But among His gifts have 
been family and friends. Many thought- 
less folk take these for granted. But 
they err. You and I know people who 
have devoted themselves to education, 
to the making of a name, to making 
money; others who have devoted them- 
selves to the cultivation of the love of 
family and friends. We have no doubt 
as to which reaps the richest harvest. 

The love of those one considers most 
dear is a precious thing. Rich is the 
man who possesses it, The love of 
friends is also to be treasured. Now, 
all my “friends” do not love me, but 
some do. I love them all. I can truth- 
fully say I hate no one. I can almost 
say there is no one I dislike. The day 
will come when I can say it. 

My 29 years in Rotary have brought 
me friends—true, loyal friends. They 
have taught me the value of friendship 
and, through friendship, love for my 
fellowmen. Could any institution outside 
of the church do more?—From the 
Greenville Rotarian. 


Are You a RINO? 

Are you a real Rotarian, or are you just a RINO* 
Who toddles down at luncheon time to comfortably dine-o? 
To listen to some visitor make talk whilst you're relaxing? 
If you’re a RINO give ear while we get some truthful cracks in: 
Do you do your Committee work with zest and zeal and vim, 
Or are you always somewhere else, leaving it all to Jim? 
Do you speak out your principles when arguments waz hotly, 
Or just sit mum—or wisecrack like a clown in bells and motley? 
If Rotary means naught to you but meals and social status, 
You're right in line for three swift kicks to puncture your afflatus. 
Wake up! Get wise! Make firm resolve, in Rotary you'll shine-o, 
And don't risk being classified as nothing but a RINO. 

—H. E. Taytor, Rotarian, Kamloops, B. C., Canada 
* A RINO is a “Rotarian In Name Only.” 
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Here's One Way to Smoke.. 
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This native of Bechuanaland is 
smoking tobacco in a sand pit. 


From an old print.—Bettmann Archives 
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Millions of men prefer to smoke an LHS 
pipe, just as their fathers and grandfathers 
have for nearly 50 years. Select any LHS 
and you buy not only wood and bit, but 
the pipe knowledge and experience 
of half a century. * A good pipe is 
an investment in daily pleasure. 





IniirOPRTED BRIAR 


STERLING 
SILVER | & 


Other <@> Pipes 
Imported Briar 


LHS Sterncrest Ultra-fine . $10.00 
LHS Sterncrest 14K... . - 7-50 
LHS Certified Purex 3.50 


LHS Purex Superfine (Domestic Briar) 1.50 
at good deolers everywhere 


FREE. Write for’ Pipes—for a world of pleasure ad 
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Tie Wages to Profits? 
Yes!—Says Willard Shelton 


[Continued from page 21] 


and reserves. If we take into account 
the basic idea that the function of unions 
is to improve the economic status and 
personal dignity of the 20th Century in- 
dustrial worker, any “illogic’” in the 
union position becomes purely a matter 
of rhetoric. 

Wages are “tied to profits,” in the 
theory of union leaders, in the sense 
that they think the day is past when 
company owners, ignoring any responsi- 
bility for the general level of living 
standards, can claim a clear right to 
capture all available net earnings and 
tell both millions of workers: and the 
Federal Government to keep hands off. 

To apply the principle another way: 
labor’s recent attempts to “infringe the 
rights of management” reflect a develop- 
ment in thinking about the position of 
wage earners in modern society. 

The vast majority of American union 
members are not Communists or even 
Socialists; neither are their leaders. 
They never argue that the Government 
should forthwith take over the great 
corporations. Walter Reuther, “brains” 
of the United Automobile Workers, the 
largest union in the United States, is 
an old-time Socialist, but his interests 
for years have been primarily in the ex- 
ceedingly practical matter of getting 
higher wages and better working con- 
ditions for his membership. When he 
was asked last Autumn about the hor- 
rendous possibility that General Motors 
might be “destroyed” by union demands, 
he earnestly disavowed any _ such 
objective. 

If G. M. were destroyed, he asked, 
“where would we get our wage in- 
crease?” 

But union leaders do have a basic 
philosophy — though it is not rigidly 
channelled and categorized. 

They believe, almost unanimously, 
that the democracy of the United States 
cannot tolerate another depression and 
a long period of mass unemployment. 

They believe that jobs for all, to use 
the phrase which is commonly adopted 
for debate, are not a luxury but a neces- 
sity. 

They believe that full employment de- 
pends fundamentally upon mass pur- 
chasing power. 

They believe that American industry, 
with its extraordinary’ technology 
capable of pouring forth millions of 
automobiles, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, and radios each year, cannot sur- 
vive in anything approaching its present 
form unless the bulk of the people have 
sufficient income to purchase the po- 
tential output. 

They believe, therefore, that they are 
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doing industry a favor in asking higher 
wages. They believe they are doing the 
favor by asking 
higher wages, because the farmer can 
go broke due to urban unemployment— 
and inability to buy the farmers’ produce 
—as well as by unwise land speculations. 
It is an interesting fact that a number 
of farm leaders, including James Patton, 
of the National Farmers Union, and even 
spokesmen of older organizations, agree. 

Unions have long had doubts about 
profit-sharing plans as a substitute for 
wage increases. They argue that if they 
are to share profits, they have a right 
to examine the accounting methods used 
to calculate profits and to say something 
about management’s production methods 
and price levels, which affect the size 
of the profits to be shared. The newer 
theory—that workers dependent on a 
business for their livelihood have a legit- 
imate right to talk about sales, produc- 


Tie Wages to Profits? 


American farmer a 


[Continued from page 21] 


complete monopoly, there would be no 
need for the fierce competition by which, 
each year, improvements are made on 
the product. And, without opposition, 
the price range would soon soar. 

The old liberal tradition of the United 
States has always been against monopo- 
ly. But the modern school of “liberal- 
ism”—which is some form of State so- 
cialism in disguise—sees no danger in 
this. The bigger the company, the bet- 
ter, because the easier it will be for the 
Government to take over. 

What happens, then, to all the in- 
dividual initiative, the courage and vis- 
ion and the tireless energy of the men 
who have made the motorcar industry 
great by their matching of brains and 
character against opposition? 

If wages are to be tied to profits, that 
is the end result: monopoly, the elimi- 
nation of the little businessman—and 
State control. How else can wage rates 
be tied to profits? 

Who is to determine the rate except 
a lawfully created Government bureau? 

Shall a small company be allowed to 
pay a low rate and a big and successful 
company be forced to pay a high rate 
for the same amount of work of the 
same type? Would not this be putting 
a penalty on success? 

Again, if the automotive business had 
started with any such law in effect, 
we would not today have these giant 


factories with their mass-production 


tion scales, and prospective earnings— 
is merely an extension of this previous 
premise. 

The changes this theory reflects ars 
due to changes in our system. The surest 
way to invite more Government inter- 
ference in the economic system, compar- 
able to developments in Western Europe, 
is to try to maintain unaltered the ob- 
solete doctrine that “business” 
God-given right to run its 
high-profit, low-wage principles without 


has a 


affairs on 


intrusion by either workers or the 
Government. 
It simply isn’t true, in highly 


dustrialized, capitalistic, democratic 
America, that millions of wage earners 
have no proper business in discussing 
prices and profits in relation to wages. 
The issue is immediately pertinent be- 
cause the United States has just emerged 
from a war—a national social enterprise 
—which raised living costs. But in the 
long run, the question involved is that 
of a progressive shift in the relations of 
management and labor. I have no doubt 
that this shift will take place, and there 
is no reason for any American to cry 
havoc about it. 


‘No!—Says Malcolm W. Bingay 


techniques which make the auto a poor 
man’s necessity rather than a rich man’s 
luxury. The motorcar trade would be 
serving a small and limited public, hir- 
ing very few workers. 

Because, if wages are to be determined 
by profits, who—except a Government 
bureaucrat—shall determine how much 
of the company’s gross earnings are to 
be plowed back into expansion? 

These gross earnings now go four 
ways: first, wages; second, dividends; 
third, research and expansion; fourth, 
taxes. Who is to determine—except, 
again, the Federal czar—who gets what? 

As soon as you standardize an in- 
dustry, in order to make any such law 
apply, you sweep away all initiative, all 
competitive sense, and that industry be- 
comes static. 

Let us take two young grocers start- 
ing in business on rival corners. One 
is passionately interested in the success 
of his business. He works far into the 
night, studying how to cut costs to show 
a better profit. He has daring and 
energy and character. He builds up such 
a large business he has to hire many 
clerks. 

His rival, on the other hand, likes to 
go fishing. He is not especially interested 
in making a success. He enjoys a good 
time, and does not spend his nights 
studying market conditions. Instead he 
plays poker. His financing is faulty. 

But under this new philosophy, what 
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NO MORE SWEEPING | 














Sweeping the modern 
"Dustless" way forever elimi- 
nates sweeping ei: Here’ 
why: As you sweep with a Dustless 
brush, Arbitrin swoops fluid 
fed fromareservoir inthe back 
of the brush moistens the dust. 
Instead of rising into the air, 
the dust itself is converted 
into a sweeping compound that 
sweeps many times cleaner and 
safer than any commercially pre- 
pared sweeping compound at any 
Thousands of factories, 
shops, offices, and schools have 
adopted this "Dustless" method 


You ought to know 


price. 


of sweeping. 
more about it. 
Write for com- 
jo) U-) a -aae w-ten 
today. 


vj 
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WN, | 
“Dates 


DOES MORE FOR LESS 


\ “Dustless"—"Speed Sweep” 
) “Speed Wash" brushes 


Muwaunee Dusriess 


BRUSH COMPANY 


COMPOUND 











North 22nd Street + Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 











Dust Eater! 


ELECTRO-STATIC CLEANER — Dandy 
little device that sucks up dust and lint 
like magic. A few quick, easy brush-like 
strokes are all it takes to clean a coat, 
suit, or felt hat. Wonderful for uphol- 
stery, blankets and mattresses, too. 
Pointed ends with patented double 
grooves get right into folds and cor- 
ners, suck up weeks’ accumulated dust 
in nothing flat. Made of non-breakable 
pyroxoloid. Deluxe model... .. $1.75 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED—We deliver free 
anywhere within 150 miles of New York. 





GMMAaCAEL « enti 
TH STREET, NEW YORK 22 WN Y 


Send for Our Spring Booklet ’R.1”’ 





AN OPPORTUNITY 
OR YOU TO START 
YOUR OWN BUSINESS 





e Exclusive Franchise 
e Proved Acceptance 
e Excellent Profits 
e A New Service 


Our plan provides 100% soft water 
service to your community. Port- 
able units are placed in homes on 
a rental basis and serviced at reg- 
ular intervals by the local dealer. 
Culligan Soft Water Service has 
met with success in over 350 com- 
munities, providing excellent 
financial return for investment and 
effort by local operator. Many 
towns and cities are stil] available 
for franchise. « You, too, can enter 
this new but already 
well-known business. 
An ideal opportunity 
for returning ser- 
vicemen and ex-war- 
workers. For further 
information write 


Culligan Zeolite Co. 
1801 SHERMER AVENUE 
NORTHBROOK, ILLINOIS 
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ditions, establishing and maintaining a 
successful small business is a difficult 
undertaking. The turnover among 
business establishments normally is such 
that the number of new firms in a given 
year is just about equal to the number 
of firms 

“Thus in 1940, when 431,200 new enter- 
prise started, 434,400 


ments were discontinued.” 


going out of business 


were establish- 


The official Government publication 


then gives the figures for the last five- 


year period. They are illuminating: 


Total Number New Discontin- 

of Firms Businesses uances 
1940 3,307,400 431,200 434,400 
194] 3,304,200 516,900 480,000 
1942 3,341,000 408,300 678,000 
1943 3,071,300 163,400 394,800 
1944 2,839,900......340,200 172,400 


How, then, can we create a law by 


which the wage scale shall be de- 
termined on profits? 
Little Business, as President Truman 


says, is the backbone of United States 


industry. It does about 80 percent 
Shall we 
have a law of profits for the Big Fy, 
and a law of losses for the Little F* 


the nation’s business. 


Will the American worker bs 
to work for a lower wage for ons 
pany while his brother gets a fat 
from a more successful corporati 

Will fact-finding committees } 
study the books of 3 million Am: 
firms? The Pentagon Building in 
ington, D.C., would not be big en: 
house them all. 

Tying wages and profits togeth« 
mere catch phrase to confuse the p 
mind. It is a fantasy of the lotus « 
who keep tinkering with Goverm 
and seeking to set aside the basic p 
These drea 


ciples of economics. 


hate facts, yet they keep yelling 


Federal fact-finding commissions to t 
over the destinies of the nati 


economy. 


Nations Must Trade 


[Continued from page 13] 


some product should undertake to nego- 
tiate with other members regarding the 
margins between the prices it paid for 
foreign goods and the prices at which 
these goods are sold on its home market. 
With respect to preventing unemploy- 
ment, it is suggested that each member 
country should adopt measures, appro- 
priate to its own economic system, de- 
signed to promote full and productive 
employment among its own people with- 
out causing unemployment elsewhere. 
Members should agree to 
employment problems. 


consult on 


These are the major proposals that the 
United States is suggesting for discus- 
sion by the trading nations. Americans 
want to smash the old disastrous pattern 
of international trade restriction. The 
United States has learned, at terrible 
cost, that individual nations or blocs of 
that attempt to 
foreign-trade problems with nq consider- 


nations solve their 
ation for the economic welfare of other 
nations create conditions that lead to 
economic warfare. And Americans real- 
ize only too clearly that a world engaged 
in economic warfare cannot have politi- 
cal friendships and peace. 
Frankly, the United States 
that the removal or relaxation of trade 
restrictions will help expand the markets 
It will also help ex- 
pand the markets for foreign goods in 
the United States. The prosperity of 
American business is geared closely to 
foreign trade—both export and import. 
A number of large American industries 
several big 
commodities — depend on the 
market for large percentages of their 


realizes 


of its businessmen. 


well as agricultural 


—as 


export 


total sales. 


But expanding world trade is also to 


the advantage of producers, traders 
plain people throughout the world 
whole world stands to gain, not or 
through greater production and empl 
ment, but by greater availability 
goods and increased consumption. 
During the war the United Nat 
have Woods, 
International Monetary Fund—design« 


created, at Bretton 
primarily to stabilize international « 

rencies—and the International Bank {f 

Reconstruction and Development. Th: 

instruments of the United Nations wert 
made effective December 27, 1945. Loa: 
made by the International Bank—whic} 
will have a total of $9,100,000,000 sul 
scriptions — will be used by membe 
countries for reconstruction and for th 
development of new productive facilities 

In June, 1945, Congress renewed 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, a1 
gave the President increased powe! 
the negotiations of trade agreement 
and in the further reduction of tarif 
in exchange for reductions by othe 
countries. 

Since the close of the war, the Unit 
States—which is the only Great Powe 
undevastated—has held discussions wit 
various of the United Nations on po 
sible loans. These discussions are f 
the purpose of finding out what is nec 
sary to help these trading nations get 
onto their economic feet, and into a pos 
tion where they can expand world trad 

The big gain that the United States e» 
pects to get from the proposed loan t 
Britain is help in developing a pros 
perous trading system. Britain has a 
cepted the trade proposals advanced by 
the United States; and if she can receive 
adequate financial assistance to tide he! 
over the emergency period of recon 
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nstruction, when she 
it in het reign-ex- 
‘nts, she can throw 
l€ yreates importing 


4 


the side of an expanding 
eral world trading syste 
vyorld-trade proposals have been 
for discussion as an i ral part 
ld-wide coOperation in political, 


and commercial fields. 


monetary, 


} 


) yposals will help us to approach 
1 of iternational coOperation 
iches every day the welfare of 
ind. They offer an opportunity 
iceful and friendly solution of the 
c problems that might otherwise 

e hos ind resentment 
eopen the world’s markets and to 
hem free for the maximum vol 
trade, we must have equality of 
yppo! nity, reduced tariffs, avail- 
of cre freedom of communica- 
rehabilitation of war-torn areas, 


reement as pt 


ble upon 


; of the game. The objective is 

in prosperity, important as that 

[ ii to establish, by agreement, 
iles of the game in nmercial 


ng nations. 


imo 


Russia in Transition 


from what I have seen in Russia 


trying to spre: 


iousness and to explain to the peo- 


they are 


d political 
hat things are about. In collective 


and clubs, Communist 


factories, 
discussions on important 
fairs, almost like a professor in a class 
school 

he Constitution of Russia gave equal 
to former subject republics—the 
rk skinned and the yellow in Central 
South. 


‘sia. in the East, and in the 


these people feel they are citizens 
Russia just as any American in Cal- 

fornia feels he is as much an American 
is a citizen of Illinois. 

The educational level has also shifted. 

could 
can. 

People no longer feel tied to their soil, 


ormerly but one person in ten 


ead and write; now 95 percent 


) their awful, miserable, dirty lives. In 
the old days there was a saying in the 
illages that the peasant had only one 
, form of drunk and 
Now 
are 
sport. 


amusement—to get 
beat his wife on Saturday night. 


widely spread into this country 


forms of and 
And the peasant has the radio. 


oT 


many recreation 
Progress in industry and agriculture 
vas slow at first million or 
more of the best-educated people either 


because 2 


had fled abroad or had been killed in the 
ivil war. But by 1940, instead of one 
collective farm out of ten working well 
aS was the case in the beginning, about 
nine out of ten would be producing sat- 
Russians 


isfactorily Instead of ten 
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doing the work of three Americans and So 
the product half as 
Russians in a factory 


Russia came to the much 
better equipped in morale and material 
than was generally the 


Russians were 


war 


being good, ten 


were doing work believed. 


first year and a half the 


For 


of, say, seven or eight Americans and 


the product was two-thirds as good almost completely on the defensive. The 


One proof of it is 


tille 


mat 
mans as the best of any 
try. 
Within about 75 or 80 percent of West- 


ern 


that 
ry, Which is not an 


Russian ar- 


easy thing to regime, so th 


1ufacture, was regarded by the Ger- the new one 


warring coun- better life. ’ 


Russian tanks and planes were nation could 


hardships wh 
quality. The 


turbines they put in any other vic 


at the big Dnieper Dam were not per- 


masses had not 


benefited the old 
ey fought desperately for 


and for 


from 


their hopes of a 
That is, I think, why this 
bear up under losses and 
ich were far greater than 


torious country. 
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With all this new comfort, heating costs are incredibly low, for 
Radiant Panel Heating is noted for fuel economy. Cleaning and 
decorating expense also is materially reduced, because Radiant 
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Pipe coils in the floor or ceil- 
ing provide constant, 
sun-like warmth 






WE’RE LUCKY WE HAVE 


dro-ric Radiant 


When winter storms blow, you'll thank your lucky stars that you selected B & G 
Hydro-Flo Radiant Panel Heat for your new home. Inany weather, you'll be supremely 
comfortable ... for this is the system which gives you modulated radiant heat as 
mild and soothing as spring sunshine. 
B & G Hydro-Flo Radiant Panel Heat does away with radiators and grilles—there 
is not the slightest evidence of the heating system in any room! A constant flow of warmth 
is diffused throughout the house by radiant pipe coils in the floor or ceiling... 


the air itself feels delighttully fresh. 


Panels do not streak the walls and ceiling with dirt. 





FORCED HOT WATER HEATING FOR RADIATOR, CON- 
VECTOR, UNIT HEATER AND RADIANT PANEL SYSTEMS 


BELL & GOSSETT CO. 


MORTON GROVE, ILLINOIS, DEPT. C-8 
Send at once your free booklet on Radiant Panel Heating. 


Hydre-Fic HEAT 


Hot water, too— 


all year ‘round 


For kitchen, laundry and 
bath, B & G Hydro-Flo 


re ich cn ncee scones 6 eh eeae bok keno ate Heat provides an ever- 
ready supply of piping 
OS SEE | oe SRS ee ae eee ee hot water—at low cost— 
24 hours a day—every 
th te babbnwe ovb0ese5 1abscsstqheseehebrs A ea ee ae month of the year! 
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For Americans Living in Mexico 


By L. B. Newberry 


Rotarian, Chihuahua, Mexico 





The following principles of good- but see nothing. The ability to s¢ 

neighborliness were prepared for Amer- best in others is the highest of 

the fines icans ; living in Mexico. However, so gifts. . 
ind and fundamental are they that S. Do not criticize or make 
- . they may be applied able comparisons. If occasional] 
Ad Voor CV OSHT GI Ti Mrs liv jam. 4 m see .cessar 

y anyone living tem cism seems necessary, let it be cor 

c porarily or permanent- tive, and see to it that it is not 1 

choode ly in another land. an offensive way. 


Rotarian Newberry, 9. Where praise is deserved, 
/ 


elf an American, fail to give it. The results ars 


ORIENTAL RUGS itt: beer engagea in 


worth while. 












the mercantile busi- 10. Always keep in mind th 
ness in Mexico for 38 country in which you make you: 
anil years. He was the first has a claim upon your gratitude 
q A president of the Amer- N b 11. Remember that the people é 
4 br the finest selection ican Committee of —s whom you live are different fro: 
Chihuahua, a group of American busi- in their customs, traditions, cu 
7), ° he Y, nessmen whose purpose is to strengthen background, and general outlook 
of PCCM ad friendly relations between the United life. If you do not take this int 
States and Mexico.—TuHE EbpiIrTors. count, you will always be a squar: 
hoolke trying to fit into a round hole. 
1. Know the language of the country 12. Do not speak disparagingly of 
Nahi ian Brothers Ine in which you live. This should have country where you reside. No 
¢ 9 . priority over other things and its im- _ likes to hear his native land defame 
FINE RUGS AND CARPETING portance can hardly be overestimated. 13. The more we identify ours: 
One of the highest compliments we may with others on the basis of frien 
M9 orth Wiabash pay to the people among whom we live the less likelihood there is of 
Chicago 1, Illinois is to speak their language correctly. up irritating nationalistic feelings 
Established 1890 2. Know the background of the coun- 14. Avoid an assumption of sups 
try’s history. Mexico has built upon the _ ity, and especially in a land wher: 
foundations of its own civilization and laboring elements are clamoring | 
in this respect it differs from America’s. society without classes. 
3. Know the country’s heroes and 15. Codperate in every way you « 
——— outstanding accomplishments. in the education of Mexico’s yout) 
t+. Know something of its literature well as give encouragement to the 
and art. cial and economic development of 
NOW...IN EASY STEPS, 0. Read the daily papers and familiar- country. 
e yourself with the country’s happen- 16. Do not expect things to be 


MAKE PHOTOCOPIES ings same in a foreign country as in 


of Anything! Right in your office! 6. Show interest in the people and own. Nations are made by different 


make friends among them. Friendship terns. Sometimes what is meat fo! 












































will always prove your best connecting may be poison for another. 
“ 1. INSERT ett et ete ese llama Saag seth se 
~ link with people of another nationality. 17. Kindness and honesty as we 
: Anything you with a piece of a Auras lock Gor the bes } - af ee 1 tl htful Re 
WS | want copied— APECO paper ( Always ook or the best in those courte Sy anc t ough u ness are ju 
with whom you live. Some people walk effective in Mexico as in any other 
over gold and trample over diamonds’ of the world. 
_— Have you a photo outstanding for uniqueness, hu- 
“ 3. PROCE man interest, coincidence, or just plain out-of-the- 
. SS ordinary-ness? Then send it to the Editor of The Ro- 
No ——- O d d S L O t S tarian. You will receive a check for $3 if your “odd 
$55 liduetelies acuied. shot” is used. But remember—it must be different! 
Copies up te ~~ 
tore oe And you have your 
low-cost copies of: 
We @ Pie LETTERS. BLUE PRINTS, 
" CLIPPINGS, PICTURES, 
VIVE CONTRACTS, FINANCIAL 


DATA, VALUABLE PAPERS, 
CHARTS or over 100 others 


Make error-proof, permanent copies, at 1-a- 
minute speed—of anything written, typed, printed, 
drawn or photographed—even if on both sides! 
APECO saves time, labor, money—any boy or 
girl can operate it. 


Get this helpful FREE book 
MAIL COUPON NOW 
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; AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. ! 

j 2849 N. Clark St, Dept. FC36, Chicago 14, i ! 

1 Please send me, without obligation, your 

1 free 20-page illustrated book on Photocopying. H 

? NAME....... SPee coe Maga Gove Feces i 

EES SID. ° SS I ! . , : ; 

TLE i CHICKEN CONCERN—for a brood of duck- ter. Unacquainted with duck life, she fo! 

; ADDRESS... ; ! lings out for a morning swim. This hen had lowed, then stood calling to them to come 

} CITY & STATE.......... ' hatched the duck eggs, was puzzled when back. The scene was filmed by Charles H. 

(ome ee eee enero emer = —t one morning her family headed for the wa- Stewart, a Pembroke, Ont., Canada, Rotarian. 
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Wat attitude. I iV create 
or even st p hatred 

' Ay eing cvn- | Beltone Mono-Pac brings you a new 

world of sound—amazingly clear, natural 

; ciate — perfected by advanced electronic re- 

or zoodayv it can be ? ° ° ° 

' search. One lightweight unit — about the 

D\ the do i ign 1s 


size of a spectacle case—does it all. Weighs 
about one-half as much as old style hearing 





Act ird the people among aids with no clumsy, separate battery pack, 
in a way t will help Just send post-card for no battery wire. Such a sensational advance 
FREE BOOKLET that already tens of thousands of hard-of- 
est peaks in human life paused — valuable hearing people have been delighted with 
. — . ——— information for everyone . 4 . . 
mer setting but rather wth oheuinn union. how splendidly they hear now with this 
‘ tiny but powerful device. 
t you do for yourself 
vhat you do for others 


forever. Beltone Hearing Aid Co., dept. R-3, 1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Illinois 
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people ho are just as anxious to 
and bring about unity ; percents cma 
vo countries as vou are. ; GENUINE SOLID BRONZE 5 
ne hearty cooperation. ; WAR : 
Fa the other fe ww is one @ Posture Seating the i , 
go a long iy toward Do/More way is like a H MEMO RIAL : 
4 holiday to employees 
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‘ e and energy. Do/More i" Honor your war heroes in & 
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33. Good is something that cannot _— 
e creates ernight. Patience, persist- "a 2 
| nee ind determination are the step- ° ’ 
g-stones to the goal. j 
44. Genuine friendship the only ; 
a ment t t ll permanently bind our : 
o countries together. ‘i 
5 [The Good Neighbor policy may , 
e the hope of a new day, the fore- Make You a PARTNER 
inner of lasting peace and friendly co- : 
| ipeation, but it ake may oecome a || IN SERVING HUMANITY 
shadow without substance if we fail to "Rod te x 
it into it what is needed to make it . \ 
ffective. / 
{ No o oup of people can do more COMBINE A LIFE INCOME WITH A GIFT Mi; 
toward making the Good Neighbor pol- ; P4 
Sabie thed Gun 00000 Aaierkanl ROTARIANS! Learn how you can receive a Life Income 
Trective n > Ut ericans - 
siding in Mexico. | that is safe, regular, and dependable. When you no 
37. With the success or failure of the | longer need income, learn how your local community 
Good Neighbor policy may be decided | : 
- ia Gilaete dumstae of tele coutaanie | may benefit. . . Write today for FREE Annuity Booklet 40. 
is just that important. May we count 
upon your cooperation for the accom- 130 WEST 14th ST. 
plishment of a big task and one that THE SRT ARMY Y 
will make history? NEW YORK il, N. Y. 
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CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURER 


desires to become associated 
with U. S. A. manufacturer for 
Canadian production and sale 
of well developed mechanical or 
building product line on royalty 
or other suitable basis. 


Patents, while desirable are not 
as essential as "know-how" and 
proved marketability. 


Our client has been established 
over 25 years, is well rated and 
has excellent plant, equipment 
and distributing facilities, located 
in Central Ontario. If interested 
in expanding your Canadian mar- 
ket or arranging for a personal 
discussion, please advise, 


McCONNELL, EASTMAN 
& COMPANY LIMITED 
Advertising Agency 


LONDON — CANADA 
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LIGHTER FLUID 








DON Tiron HAIR 
FROM NOSE 
MCehaneel ici icliclMlaliciaiiela| 


Hollis Mm KLIPETTE j.0<: Invention 


#6. U. S& PAT. OFF. 

You can cause serious infection asa 
result of pulling hair from nose. Use 
of scissors is also dangerous and im- 
practical. There is no better way to 
remove hair from nose and ears than 
with KLIPETTE. Smooth, gentle, safe 
= /and efficient. Rounded points 
cannot cut or prick the skin. 
be SO SIMPLE! $1. Made from fine Surgical 
: = Just turn the Steel, Chromium plated— 
end. Surplus also in 24 Kt. Gold Plote in 
hoir comes smart leather case at $3.50 

out easily and gently. (plus 70c Federal Tax) 


Guaranteed to , satiaty po sere ts perfect gift for any 
or money back special occasion. 


Heme me ey N. J. Dept. 128- 
Enclosedis $ : KUPETTE(S) at $1; in gold 
teat $3. 50 (plus 7 0c Federal Tax). 1 f not entirely satisfied, 
may return the above and my money will be refunded. 












Nome Seo a 


Address 
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Talking It Over 


[Continued from page 3] 


How can this be done, for instance, in 
the tens of thousands of one-room rural 
25 pupils? Nonpar- 
ticipation usually means lags in interest. 

The Wilmette Rotary Club, recogniz 


chools with five to 


ing these stubborn facts, tries to assign 
to all its members the responsibility at 
intervals of writing to new Clubs in 
other countries. It has at present two 
foreign guest-student honorary mem- 
bers, one from Chile and the other from 
Argentina. It stipulates that interna 
tional subjects shall be discussed at rea 
regular intervals as program 
subject matter. 

The present challenge to the hier- 
archy in UNESCO, to the Educational 
Policies Commission, and to all Rotary 
Clubs is to understand the striking simi- 
larity of UNESCO to International Serv- 
ice of Rotary and to be able to place in 
the hands of Rotarians, of school-board 
members, and even of the professional 
educators tangible documents on the 
“know-how” of implementing the ideas 
and ideals of education, science, and cul- 
ture advocated by UNESCO. 


sonably 


Agrees with Fraser 
Says JOHN M. WALKER, Rotarian 
Church Coordinator 
Mitchell, Indiana 

What an excellent article by 
Earle Fraser as his part in the debate- 
of-the-month What Kind of War Memo- 
rial? [THe Rorarian for February]. It 
is entitled Let Our New Monuments In- 
spire—and Endure. 

Would it not be well to reprint this 
article and send cne to the President of 
the U. S. A., to every member of Con- 
gress, to the Governor of each State, 
and to the Mayor of every city in our 
country? 

Even my Scotch blood has been in- 
clining toward “practical” memorials, 
but this article convinces me that a 
higher objective should rule in this im- 
portant matter. 

May I say something else? The music 
in Rotary—does it need to be the trashy 
stuff that is usually sung, and as a rule 
badly sung—to please the groundlings? 


James 





Is the musical mind of Rotary so ec: 
so brash, that it can tolerate no 
I know the argument: that 
men want to let down, ete. But 
ting down the main purpose of Rot 
And if we are to indulge in Sally 
Alley, would it not be allowable b 
and a boon to some, to sing at least 
merit at each meet 
[For the fifth in a series on songs p 
lar in Rotary, see page 31.] 
In travelling about, I note that 
music in many Rotary Clubs is 
tame, even after much exhortatio 
the harried leaders. I wonder if 
not due in part, at least, to a revi 
on the part of many to the type of 1 


music? 


song of higher 





used 


Is Shooting Star Fastest? 
isks E. A. LoGaN, Electrical En¢ 
President, Rotary Club 
Erith, England 
The article How Fast Will We ]} 
by Hall L. Hibbard [THE Rorartay 
November], is headed by a picture o 
Shooting Star, jet-propelled plane. I) 











Phot 














A RECORDMAKER—the Gloster Meteor IV 


article this plane is called “the fast 
airplane in the sky.” 

Is this a statement of fact, or shoul 
not read, “The fastest American-built ¢ 
plane in the sky’’? 


Eps. Note: Rotarian Logan is right, tho 
at the time Author Hibbard wrote his « 
cle, the Shooting Star was the fastest pl 
known. However, as the November is 
was going to press, the Gloster Meteor 
[see cut] established a record of 606 
per hour in a flight at Herne Bay, Engla 
under the rules of the Federation Aero? 
tique Internationale. So at this writing t 
Gloster Meteor IV is the fastest plane in | 
sky 











Rotarians 


Rotarians are chosen men, 
Selected first, invited then, 
To represent their job in life, 
With all its toil, with all its strije, 
And then to carry back the thought 
That Rotary has always taught, 
That service true, not selfish gain, 
With all the evils in its train, 
If they their membership deserve, 
Should be the aim of those who serve. 
We aim to carry high ideals 
Into each member's business deals, 
And by a warm and friendly grip, 
To show to each good fellowship, 
And though his name be known to fame, 
We call him by his given name. 
A group of flags our Club displays 
So different in many ways. 








Our own we place above the rest 
To show the world we love it best, 
Not chiding those who wish to raise 
Their own flag with a song of prais¢ 
Thus Rotary has come to stand, 
Throughout the world in every land, 
For peace and fellowship with all, 
Both nations great and nations sm } 
According each with our goodwill, b 
Its place among the rest to fill. : 
Let every member do his part 
By giving service from the heart, ; 
Until the people of the earth 
Have learned the meaning and the 








worth " 

Of our great motto thus expressed, 
“He Profits Most Who Serves the i 
Best.” F 


—Byron P. Hicks, Rotarian, Owosso, Mich 
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By Walter W. Ludeman 
an, Southern State School, 
ngfield, So. Dak.; Rotarian 
UW AR pon children Even in school progra Universal and compulsory 
eee a a } attendance is coming trend: will force over 
were sate mm DOomDS haul of educ ition more inviting program 
ey suffered tragic losses. needed with proper balance between « 
A tural and vocational aspects 
conditi , lowered ARTICLE Vil 
Right to de elopment of active ne oO? 
‘ ‘a ality Represents ability to live amor 
su- people; this adjustment is made in child 
hood; home, school, and playground: too 
ing many children negated by pressure of domi 
neering elders; personality and self-expre 
ire sion closely allied 
rom ARTICLE VIII 
y Right to vita Oo erperience Habits 
ver- of work appreciation aroused early: home 
; responsibilities essential to child work 
ind appreciation; meaning of job must be give 
. early 
ARTICLE IX 
ene} ?i »gical choice of life ” Loic > 
eral Right to logical ; Choice alue that remains long after 
. ; ’ belongs to child not sole provin ce of ‘ < 
- Ludeman parents; grows out of process of self-d price is forgotten ... Stacy Adams 
, and covery; important oO give oppor nity for S aT . 
creative outlets; child deserves best trait quality skillfully fitted at the 
ne itions rob ing for lifework: need for fewer square . f , 
' " pegs in round holes Nation S outstanding stores 
norma oods, ARTICLE X a . la 
these t opportu- Right to vivid character outlook. based such as Sanger Bros., Dallas, Texas 
” : on sound religio nstructior Children 
estored en normal have a keen sense of right; this is excellent 
. capital stock to build character; whole pro 
DOSSIDIE ) a day gram rooted I religion as i wav of life | 
bov or g fails to re- directional force lie in home school, and 
church 
st d is gone These things every child has coming 
) n double é lotment to him. If now and tomorrow we can STAC Y- ‘ADAMS 
t the t ili never fully discharge the obligation such 
rights set Ipon us, we sl! all have taken S hu remake 
feel thi npact of perhaps the longest of all steps toward 
é child life vithin the that more livable world all men of good 
nt é r The effects of indiffer- will desire 
ess super’ y and of 
ed 1 standards to y will be f f,- 
( of spnerat to ‘Ty r ) 
despera morrow. ) jj 
be made ? to assure / 4 
° . ; / / J 
a rightful heritage in this / % Vy: 
(] 
( As a start toward such a Y ie 
opose a ten-point bill of aa 
( 1 life. Only } attention ’ 
i a , there's a Secret Pocket 
he le) ls of such a charter will ” hi tl t ilored 
e be stability and lidarity in in this smar Y a 

















or any other. While not 
ne these ticles of faith do demand 
renewed emphasis. The “child’s bill of 


ENGER-KRESS | 
BILLFOLD | 


ARTICLE I 


ht to a happy, constructive home life. For your money, choose this hand- 
I ten times more powerful influence some billfold. The clever Secret 
oO child than any other single force. . 
pong II se Pocket hides your large bills. 
to sound health, based upon correct Handy space for smaller cur- 
ciple of hygiene, both physical and 
te Statistics of physical fitness in rency. Two card pockets, 
armed forces give evidence of need of a new 





program of body building. Mental ills more plus stamp and ticket hold- 
serious than physical; time for social medi- 
e may be soon. 
ARTICLE TIT 

Rig] o happiness, based upon joyous play 
life and meaningful recreational activities. 

hildhood time of happiness; need for ample 
play time; should have freedom of choice 


ers. Skillfully crafted of 





fine leathers for your 





enduring satisfaction. 





in play; organized recreative activities such ‘ 
as Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, give mean- ¥ Ask for Style 285 
ing to play life. at your dealers. 


ARTICLE IV 
Right to good school start. This demands im- 
proved teacher preparation; entire educa- 
tional career hinges on first year of train- 
ing; elementary school is foundation upon 
which all is built 


ARTICLE V 


$4 and $5 plus tox, 


R tf to continuous, sympathetic, and 
careful guidance False notion that guid- 
ance begins when child reaches secondary , 
School or college; starts at mother’s knee; ‘ The Mark of America 4 
greatly important in elementary school; all | r 
teachers must be counsellors guidance of | & Smarest Leather Goods 
three type character, vocational, and avo- | 
cational. 


ENGER-KRESS CO. 
West Bend, Wisconsin 


ARTICLE VI 
to dynamic, practical secondary- 


SECRET POCKET 
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4 PRICE! 
te Think of It! This amazing 
J low price brings you 100 bloom- 

ing size Gladiolus Bulbe—8 glo- 
rious rainbow mix colors in these 2- 

B= high-price —— Picardy, 

net, Shirley Temple, Peggy Lou, Maid of Orleans. Guar 

anteed to flower 5 years! Order now while they last! Sent in 

plenty of time for spring planting. Money back guarantec 

FREE Prompt orders receive 3 TUBEROSE Bulbs 

as Free Girt. Bloom first year into waxy 

white, fragrant flowers, 2 to 3 ft. tall, can be grown In 
pots, too. 

SEND NO MONEY — RUSH ORDER 
Cash orders sent prepaid—else pay $1.94 plus 
age on arrival. Send order, name and address to 

MICHIGAN BULB CO., Dept. ce-142 
148 Monree Ave., N. W. Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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PROGRAMS - For Every Rotary Need 


Leading Clubs ane District Conferences use our Serv- 
ice year after yea 
represent: ROBERT KAZMAYER, IMRE ner ACS, 
ORLO M BREES. CAPT, JOHN Vv DEUEI 

DRAKE. LARMAN SHERWOOD, DR , 
GODDARD, GORDON M. RIDENOUR, HER 
DUSCHAK, HARRY C. FRANCE, MRS, PAUL 
NEY, and many others. 

Wr ite—Wire—Telephone 


PROGRAM ASSOCIATES, INC., UTICA2, N. Y. 


(Campbell E. Hodges, Director) 


GLENN 
WHIT- 











A CONVENIENT BOX-FILE 


that will hold 12 copies of THE ROTARIAN and 
keep them clean and fresh between re-readings 
Made of cardboard: shipped flat—price 35c¢ each, 
or 3 for $1.00, postpaid in U.S. 
Order from 
THE ROTARIAN 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illino 





“GARD” 
ELECTRIC CLOCKS 
HOT PLATES 
ELECTRIC HEATERS 


GARDENHOUR MFG. 
Dept. R 
Waynesboro, Pa. 

















BOOKS REVIEWED IN 


THE ROTARIAN #@ 
ALL OTHER BOOKS OF ALL 

AN BE JPPLIED BY 

McLEAN, 8 KSELLER 
Jefferson Ohio 


Street, Dayton 2, 











TYPOGRAPHY... 


MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 
Complete layout and typographic service 
Wide choice of foundry and machine faces 


A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 
155 E. OHIO STREET + CHICAGO 11, ILL. 








Largest Dealers 


the INT TT 
BOOK SHOP, Inc. 


$913 LOCUST + ST LOUWIS.1 








Why pay fancy prices 
for saddiery? Write for 
FREE Catalog that has 
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[Continued from page 30] 


But the supplies required for 
1945 were six times those of 


million. 
victory in 
1918—48 million tons as compared to 8 
million. Excellent photographs add to 
the book’s documentary value. 
Destroyers in Action, by Richard A. 
Shafter. Rich in historical background 
as well as in high points of destroyer 
achievements in World War II, this 
highly readable book gives an admir- 
account of the development and 


able 
uses of destroyers. 

It’s Out Here, by Lieuten- 
Commander Max Miller. Miller’s 
this book seems to me arti- 


widely varied 
Tomorrow 
ant 


writing in 








ficial and rather ineffective, but the re- 
markable photographs—largely of the 
marvellous work of the Seabees—give it 


permanent value. 

Fighting Divisions, by Chief Warrant 
Officer E. J. Kahn, Jr., and Technical 
Serge McLeMore. 
has been a member of a 
the United States 
rightfully expects his family and 
that 
and when it has been engaged, 

least high points of its 


achievements; 


sant Henry Every serv- 


iceman who 
combat division of 
Army 
friends to know about division— 
where 
the 
but most of 
home lack that knowledge. 


book supplies it, in the form of 


and at 
us who 
stayed at 
This 
concise, admirably written histories of 
each of the 89 combat divisions. 

The by Somerset De 
Chair. 
Revolt in the Desert, despite the claims 


Golden Carpet, 
This is far from being another 
and the naively obvious 
hopes of the author. The British cam- 
paign of 1941 in the Arabian desert was 


of some critics 


Scratchpaddings 


[Continued from page 46] 


comprehensive memorandum contain- 
ing valuable suggestions for improving 
their publications. He will provide a 
copy to any bulletin editor wishing it. 
Past Presi- 


Service. Sm JosEPH BHORE, 


dent of the Rotary Club of Bhopal, In- 
dia, chairman of the health survey and 
development committee appointed by 


the Government of India, has eight Ro- 
tarians or former Rotarians working 
with him. They are Rorarians P. N. 
Sapru, of Allahabad; Simm FREDERICK 
JAMES, of Delhi; Dr. MOHAMMAD ABDUL 
HAMEED and Dr. A. C. BANerJea, of 
Lucknow; Dr. M. AnMap, of Dacca; and 
FORMER RoOTARIANS Dr. VISHWA Natu, of 
Lahore; Dr. S. RAMKRISHNAN, of Madras; 
and Dr. R. B. CHANDRACHUD, of Baroda. 


Board. The Board of Directors of Ro- 
tary International met in St. Louis, Mo., 
the week of January 14, and considered 
many important matters. Among the 





But to § 
it seems to have bs 
fought exclusively by offi 
some of whom he admired and prai 
and others he disliked 
caricatures with equal abandon. 


indeed colorful and heroic. 
Chair 
almost 


erset De 


generously 


references to enlisted men are few 
usually patronizing. Most of the px 
sonal exploits so fully 
sisted in the acquirement of 
and “thrills.” Understanding and 
preciation of the Arab allies are 
totally lacking. 

History of World War II, by Fran 
Trevelyan Miller. This big book, w} 
appeared within a few weeks afte: 


narrated 
trop! 


alm 


war was over, presents an astonishing 
comprehensive account of the great c 
flict all fronts—not definitive, 
course, but invaluable for current ré 
erence. The backgrounds of the w: 
are especially well presented. 


on 


* * + 


Books mentioned, publishers, and prices 
Love, Margaret, Margaret Gans (Garden 
City, $1).—Gumbo Ya-Ya, Lyle Saxon 
others (Houghton, Mifflin, $5).—Lay My 
Burden Down, edited by B. A. Botkin (U1 
versity of Chicago Press, $3.50).—Lovely 
the Lee, Robert Gibbings (Dutton, $3) 
Soldier of Democracy, Kenneth S. Da 





(Doubleday, Doran, $3.50)—A Man fri 
Kansas, David Hinshaw (Putnam, $3).—Vy 
Wayward Parent; A Book about Irvin 


Cobb, Elizabeth Cobb (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.5( 
—48 Miliion Tons to Eisenhower, Lieutenant 
Colonel Randolph Leigh (Infantry Jour: 
$2).—Destroyers in Action, Richard A. Sh 
ter (Cornell Maritime Press, $2.50).—ZIt’s 7 
morrow Out Here, Lieutenant Commander 
Max Miller (Whittlesey, $3).—Fighting D 
visions, Chief Warrant Officer E. T. Kah 
Jr., and Technical Sergeant Henry Mclé 
More (Infantry Journal, $2.50).—The Golds 
Carpet, Somerset De Chair (Harcourt, Brac: 
$3.50). —History of World War II, Fran 
Trevelyan Miller (Winston, $5). 


decisions made were the following 

It was agreed that meetings of Ri: 
tary’s international Committees should 
normally be held at the Central Office 
in Chicago, IL. 

It was agreed that the existing sepa 
rate funds for the Rotary Foundation 
and for Relief for War-Affected 
ians should not be combined, but in the 
future should be collected for the gen 
eral fund of the Foundation. 

The present policy of the Board in r¢ 
gard to the participation of Rotary In 
ternational in other organizations was 
reiterated: “It is not the policy of Ro 
tary International to become a member 
of or to assume obligations of member- 
ship in any other organization.” 

In view of the rapid demobilization, 
all previous decisions relating to the 
status of mobilized Rotarians will be 
terminated as of July 1, 1946. 

The Clubs of Districts 65 (part of Aus 
tralia) were regrouped into two Dis 
tricts—64 and 65 . . . Clubs of the pres- 
ent Districts 88, 89, 90, and 91 (Afghan- 
istan, Baluchistan, India, Ceylon, and 
Burma) were regrouped into seven Dis- 
tric 9? 


Rotar 


9, 90, 91, 92, 93, and 94.... 
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r é been re inized in 

District 47 (Central France), and 

constituted nclude 

transferred to Dis- 

led its inability, un- 

iin circumstances, to 

yn to the rehabilita- 

( ss in Germany Con- 

rgal i of Clubs 

was de i ja ate 

es hat D or ER- 

of Lisbon, Portugal, 

totary th ional’s 

yr Vase NOGUEIRA 

porto, Port vith re- 

shm«e Clubs in 

on will be taken with- 

idation o e Ro- 

Commissio1 for the 

ry Cl Conti- 

he F were 

Februal 1946, and 

respo! for the 

( such Club was 

General Secre Ro- 

( . F rR, of Zuri Switzer- 

special a to the 

Secretary in connection with 

of Clubs in E irope; 

( ( LSMITH, of Hilo, Ha- 

pecial ad xr to the 

S n connection with the 

f Clubs in the Far East. 

Rotary Cl iS ap- 

berated co es: The 

na, Federat« Malay 

is Indies, » irawak, 

S s, Hong Ko and 
{Ss ) 

Board ended the recommended 

changing t name of 

V Committee “Youth 

tee,” and by redefining the du- 

of t t ( mittee to describe work 

1 of work fe OE. «2s 

ven for the continuation 

“Every Rotarian a Friend 

ch is to be carried on all 

Service literature published by 

nternational. 

is agreed that Rotary Interna- 

mre ng with vigor and success 

) ve observers at the United 

Organization and its important 

r 

iest was made of the Convention 

tee for facilities for a special 

p meeting at the 1946 Convention 

liscussion of human relations—to 

members of the Postwar Com- 

ee and other Rotarians who will oth- 


> be present at the Convention. ... 


Board will propose for consideration 


the 1946 Convention an Enactment to 


end the By 


1946-47 to proceed with the 


-Laws of Rotary Interna- 
standard Club Constitu- 
le that an active member 

qualifications for senior 


anda tne 





ve ship, in the event that he 

es to another community, may be 

» senior active membership 

re, even though he did not hold this 

i of membership in his former Ro- 
y Club. 

The Board decided to offer for consid- 


ion at the 1946 Convention a Pro- 


sed Resolution requesting the Board 


rewriting 


Marcu, 1946 


of the 
tary International 
of special rules of pro- 
cedure for Rotary International. ... It 
was decided also to offer a Resolution at 
the Council of 
rmanent part of the 
In 


documents of Ro 
and the preparation 
parliamentary 


constitutional 


the Convention to make 
Past Presidents a pe 
administrative machinery of Rotary 
ternational 

Approval was given the draft program 


for the 1946 Convention, and various 
matters pertaining to the Convention 
were handled, including the appoint 


ment of ROTARIAN ALVIN C, POFFENBERGER, 
of Atlantic City, N. J.. as Acting Assist 
ant Treasurer of Rotary International, to 
have charge of the handling of the Con 
vention hotel guaranty deposit fund.... 
The Board expre 
Rotary Club of Philadelphia, Pa., for its 
generous offer of coOperation in the in 
in 


‘ssed appreciation to the 


of a successful Convention 


Atlantic City in 


terests 

June 

The Board approved the use and wide 
ft 


distribution of a revised text of the 
“Four-Way Test.” ... It agreed to the 
preparation of a questionnaire for the 
purpose of gathering opinions and in- 
formation from Rotarians and others 


relating to the solution of international 
economic, Ith, related 
problems, for use of the Postwar Com 
mittee. Its decision of January, 
1945, relating to the European Transi- 
tional Arrangements Consulting Group 


social, hea and 


was rescinded, and it was decided to call 
together from to in an 
visory capacity a group of representa 
Clubs in countries and 
Districts in Europe to be known as the 


time time ad 


tives of several 
European Consulting Group. 

Receiving the report of the Headquar- 
Committee, the 
Resolution 


ters (Location-Sites) 
Board 
for consideration at the Convention that 
the headquarters of Rotary International 
shall be located Colo., 
that the Board be authorized to purchase 
the site in Denver now under option to 
it, and to erect a headquarters thereupon. 
It was agreed that PresIDENT T. A. War- 


agreed to propose a 


in Denver, and 


REN, of Wolverhampton, England, and 
DirEcToR CARL E. Bouts, of Slater, Mo., 
should constitute a committee to issue 


a booklet which will bring to the dele- 
gates of the Convention available and 
relevant facts regarding the potentiali- 
ties of Chicago and of Denver as a loca- 
tion of RI headquarters within their re- 
spective territories. 

Present at the sessions were PRESIDENT 
WARREN; FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT HERBERT 
J. Taytor, of Chicago, Ill.; THirp VICcE- 
PRESIDENT CARLOS HOERNING, of Santiago, 
Chile; and Directors ERNESTO SANTOS 
Bastos, of Lisbon, Portugal; CARL E. 
30LTE, of Slater, Mo.; Irwin W. CUBINE, 
of Martinsville, Va.; Frep K. Jones, of 
Spokane, Wash.; Cart L. MILLWarp, of 


Milton, Pa.; T. J. Rees, of Swansea, 
Wales; Ricuarp H. WELLs, of Pocatello, 
Idaho; and Grorrrey A. WHEABLE, of 


London, Ont., Canada. Unable to attend 
were SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT CHENGTING T. 
Wane, of Chungking, China; and DIREc- 
tors José DomInco LEONARDI, of Maracai- 
bo, Venezuela, and C. HaraLtp TROLLE, of 
Kalmar, Sweden. 

—TuHE SCRATCHPAD MAN 








PLANET PRESENTS 


a first-run . . 
full length 
situation comedy 


m 16MM FULL COLOR 


Raise money for 





Rotarian Sponsored Benefits 
with Planet 16mm Pictures 


* JEEP-HERDERS — « 


action drama of 


GI's cowboys and jumpin’ jeeps 
% DETOUR TO DANGER — odventure 
peril and romance among the pines 


ALSO ANIMATED CARTOONS 
SHORT SUBJECTS TRAVELOGUES 
NEWSREELS IN 16MM KODACHROME 














7 
<r | 
For full list of availabilities and distributors — write 


PLANET PICTURES, INC. 


5746 Sunset Boulevard + Hollywood 28, California 
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TOOTH POWDER 























BOUND 
VOLUME 
FOR 1945 


12 Issues of Tuk Rorarian 


Copies of Tue Rorantan from 
January to December, 1945, in- 


i clusive, with detailed index to 
authors, articles, photographs, 
etc., included in this Volume. 


OULD you like to have 

this attractive Bound 
Volume for 1945 for your 
library? For Rotarians, 
Rotary Clubs, libraries, and 
schools this volume will serve 
as a practical and ready ref- 
erence for the wide variety 
of material that has been pre- 
sented in the pages of THe 
Rorarian during 1945. 


$900 


EACH 


Price 

postpaid ........ 
iy Send your order today to 
Che ROTARIAN 


) 35 East WatKER Drive 
bs CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 














DOWN through the ages several bil- 
lion people have looked up at the stars 
and have sworn to learn more about 
them—only to let the next day’s sun 
their resolution. Here, how- 
ever, is aman who has followed through 
so diligently on that resolve that he has 
wound up with his own personal observ- 
atory and a handful of astronomical 
facts of the first magnitude. 


dispe Tse 


Tue STARS caught Cart H. GAMBLE, a 
member of the Rotary Club of Moline, 
Illinois, in their spell when he was but 
a mere lad. Reared on a small farm in 
Pennsylvania before machinery had 
shortened hours, he recalls that “The 
long work days kept us busy many 
evenings in the Autumn until well after 
dark, and darkness, when the weather 
was clear, brought out the stars. We 
were far enough away from any town 
or industrial establishment so that the 
air was clear and the stars stood out, as 
Elbert Hubbard would say, ‘like Mars 
at perihelion.’ ” 

So, by visual observation, without op- 
tical aid, he began to learn much about 
the different kinds of stars, the ever- 
varying position of the moon in the sky, 
the cause of the change of the seasons, 
and many other fundamentals of the 
science of astronomy. 

Leaving the home farm when he was 
20, he took an industrial job which 
necessitated city life, and while he didn’t 
forget his old friends the stars, there 
was little opportunity to study them 
after putting in ten to 12 hours a day. 

It wasn’t until several years later that 
his interest was actively renewed. With 
a friend he was examining the distant 
landscape with binoculars one clear 
night in Tucson, Arizona. His compan- 
ion remarked, “The Orion nebula is 
beautiful tonight.” 

He had never heard of the Orion neb- 
ula, but he picked it up in his binocu- 
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liching Fost 


lars—and something snapped inside } 
which set him going on his hobby 

“I couldn’t get back to Moline 
enough to get an armful of books 
the library,” he asserts, recalling 
the library’s meager bookshelf on 
subject was soon exhausted. Then 
began acquiring a library of his own 

It wasn’t long before he wanted to 
more than his naked eyes or his bino 
lars could show him, so he borro 
a home-made telescope which satisfi 
requirements for sev- 
eral years. 

Then, in 1939, he 
had an opportunity to 
buy a high-grade 
*scope with a 51-inch 
lens and a 70-inch fo- 
cal length. That meant 
that he would have to 
have a good site to 
locate the device per- 
manently in a small 
observatory. The answer 
Ridge Observatory, which he built 
1941 on a high ridge overlooking Roi 
River southeast of Moline. A new hoi 
was built “next door,” from which he 
motors. daily to a farm-implement c: 
pany, of which he is general manag 

But to go back in the story a bit: R 
TARIAN GAMBLE was instrumental in < 
ganizing the Popular Astronomy Cl 
at Moline in 1936—a club which |] 
thrived through the years, and at 
present time has a membership of 
nearly 100. 

During the past 15 years Rotarian 
GAMBLE has visited numerous observa 
tories and planetaria. Describing the 
visits he says, “I was not satisfied just 
to observe what the ordinary visitor d 
I made the acquaintance of the staff 
and in this way have quite a list of 
highly valued friends who can answer 
questions for me in order that I can 
answer the many questions put to me. 
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SKY RIDGE OBSERVATORY, Rotarian C. H. Gamble’s astral lookout near Moline, Ill. Hous- 
ing a five-inch refracting telescope, it draws some 1,500 visitors to the site each year. é 
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en it became Known in his commu- 
, it he knew something about as- 
ROTARIAN GAMBLE’S friends be- 
ing him to discuss the subject 
heir groups. He estimates he 
Iked to nearly 400 groups during 
15 years—or approximately 
persons Audiences have _ in- 
ervice and civic clubs, students 
re and church organizations, and 
ccasions he has appeared before 

re science groups. 
it does he tell them? Regardless 


educational background of his 


usually starts with the sim- 


fundamentals, demonstrating by 
f a -inch globe and a strong 
the two motions of the earth 


ind night and the change 


ons. Then, by projected slides, 

how we see different stars at 

I easons, and the cause of the 

é e of both the sun and the moon, 
shows planets as photographed at 

¢ rreatl observatories. He also pro- 

1 few oft he spectacular constella- 

, i clusters, comet meteors, 

ind the far-distant n y-way 


\ oes he do it? ROTARIAN GAMBLE 
Y. ves that knowledge dispels fear and 
erstition. He says, “A little knowl- 
if Nature and how it works goes 
ng way, especially in children of 
ol age, to bury the superstitious 
hich have come down for gener- 

by word of mouth.” 


tells is 
the 


feels 


the 
reentage of all 


ires that story he 
to a | oh pe 

to which he talks, and he 
distinct service to his 
fast 
Since his 


rendering a 
inity, for it is becoming as- 
observa- 


MBLE has 


1iomy-CONns( 


ilt, ROTARIAN GA 


lOUS. 


ven host to an average of 1,500 persons 
eal 

Professor George W. Gray, in his re- 

book The Advancing Front of Sci- 

ce, says, “The diffusion of knowledge 


be placed secondary only to discov- 


And the late educator Glenn 
ink said, “The future of America is 
the hands of two men, the investi- 


yator and the interpreter. There is a 

nterpreters, men who can 
play mediator between spe- 
laymen.” 

ROTARIAN GAMBLE feels that he is try- 
ing in a small way to as one of 
those interpreters. At the same time he 
is adding a bit of “Service above Self.” 

* * So 


shortage of 
effec tively 


ialists and 


serve 


Another dust” 


in his 


Rotarian who has “star 
ARTHUR M. HARDING, 
president of the University of Arkansas 
and a Past President of the Rotary Club 
f Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

He first became fascinated by astrono- 
my during his graduate-school days at 
the University of Chicago 30 years ago. 
Then, a few years later, having launched 
his teaching career in his native Arkan- 
sas, he began devoting his vacation peri- 
ids to lecture tours of the United States. 
With the aid of lantern slides he ex- 
plained the “language of the stars” to 
audiences in id States. 

During his 22 busy years as director 
of the General Extension Service of the 
University of Arkansas he kept up his 
and travels, but now, in his still 


eyes is Dr. 


talks 


Marcu, 1946 


busier present position, he has less hob- 
by time, but no less interest. ROTARIAN 
HARDING estimates that to date he has 
appeared before at least 1,500 groups— 
Rotary Clubs, 
—with his story of 

In a further effort to bring astronomy 
has 


high-school audiences, etc. 


the stars. 


to as many people as possible, he 
considerable writing on the 
ject, including a weekly newspaper col- 
umn for three years, a weekly radio talk 
at the same time, and a popular book, 
Astronomy—T he of the Heav- 
ens Brought Down to Earth, which has 
won high praise in the press. 

Dr. Harpinc is a mathematician by 
trade, but in his avocational moments 
he’ll trade you a logarithms 
and a cube root to boot for just one star 
of the first magnitude. 


done suh- 


S ple ndor 


couple 


What’s Your Hobby ? 


If you'd like 
listed below, just 
Chances are youw'll find 
correspo? ad Thre 


to have your hobby interests 
drop a line to THE Groom. 
others whose in- 
only requisite is 


/ 


terests 


that you be a Rotarian or a member of a 
Rotarian’s family; and the only request, that 
you answer any corre sponde nce you may 


receive. 

Bus, Streetcar Tokens: 
(17-year-old daughter of Rotarian collects 
bus and streetcar tokens; wishes to corre- 
spond with others her age), 601 17th St. 


Mildred Weigle 


N. W., Canton 3, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Stamps: Harry D. Tomlinson (collects 
stamps; would like to contact other Rotari- 
ans with philatelic habits; will exchange 
Australian stamps for those of U.S.A.), P.O. 
Box 11, Katoomba, Australia. 


Paul F. Johnson (inter- 
wishes corre spond- 
3000 


Yacht Cruising: 
ested in yacht cruising 
ence with others similarly interested), 
Maiden Lane, Altadena, Calif., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Frances Ritner (13-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes pen pals, of 
same age, preferably in other countries; can 
write in French as well as in English), Box 
455, Franklin, Mich., U.S.A 


Pen Pals: Janet Maling (16-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—desires pen pals in 
U.S.A. aged 16-18 interested in swimming, 
tennis, golf, reading), 31 Gawler St., Port- 
land, Australia. 

Buttons; Sugar Shakers: Mrs. C. H. 
Trapp (wife of Rotarian—collects old but- 
tons, sugar shakers, blue willow creamer 
and sugar [England]; for these will ex- 
change back issues of Fortune, Hunting & 
Fishing, The Reader's Digest, Life, and a 


few mustache cups), 802 Fon du lac Drive, 
East Peoria 8, Ill., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Claire M. Graham (daughter of 
Rotarian—desires correspondence with other 
young people aged 17-18 in England, Canada, 
and U.S.A.), 120 Essex St., Masterton, New 
Zealand. 

Pen Pals: 
ter of Rotarian- 
interested in piano and 
ming, and dancing), 34633 
Mich., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Joan Emery (14-year-old daugh- 
ter of Rotarian—de sire s correspondence with 
young people aged 13-15 in other countries), 
27 Parke St., Katoomba, Australia. 

Posteards: Gail Shaw (11-year-old daugh- 
ter of Rotarian—collects postcards; will ez- 


Jade Gulick (14-year-old daugh- 
pen pals likewise 
vocal music, swim- 


Ash St., Wayne, 


wishes 


change), 1734 Baird Ave., Portsmouth, Ohio, 
US.A 
Rotarian Pen Friend: Arthur Imel 


(wisnes to correspond with a Rotarian in 
Australia or New Zealand so that “we may 
spar in reducing the size of the sphere’), 
P.O. Box 911, Cushing, Okla., U.S.A. 

Wallpaper Samples: Mrs. C. C. Cooke 
(collects wallpaper samples from which are 
made letter-size envelopes to hold corre- 
spondence with others wishing pen friends), 
567 Spokane Ave., Whitefish, Mont., U.S. A. 

Pen Pals: Pat Price (13-year-old daugh- 
ter of Rotarian—wishes to correspond with 
boys and girls aged 12-16), 808 S. Main St., 
Maryville, Mo., U.S.A. 

Colered Films: Mrs. G. R. Taylor (wife 
of Rotarian—wishes to borrow 8-mm. col- 
ored films of the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt funeral procession, or of the Tour- 
nament of Roses parade; w ili exchange films 
and will return borrowed films by registered 
mail), Terry, Mont., U.S.A. 

—TuHE HospBYHORSE GROOM 








Soft Maple Sugar 


Direct from upland farms of Vt. With that 
incomparable Green Mt. flavor. Can be melted 
down to pure maple syrup of any desired con 


sistency. Delicious “as is’’ on waffles, toast, cakes, 
pudding, ice cream, and 


Sure-to-please gift or treat yourself. 


3-Ib. Tin, $425 


Postpaid in 48 states. Send check or 
money order. No C. 0. D.'s, please. 


The Josselyns 


Dept. 73 Dedham, Mass. 


CAMPs 


INFORMATION 


FREE INFORMATION: Investigated 
and approved private camps for boys 
= girls Give age and explain needs 
years’ service, Visit, write or pho 
COlumbus 5-6076 pee. 


“yummy” on hot biscuits! 


Box 147 





a 7. CAMP 
£5 we INFORMATION 
ASSOCIATION 
» Me 3434 R.C.A. Bidg 
A Ata “49 West 49th St. 

N City 












ALLEY FORGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


AT THE NATIONS SHRINE 


YAttev FORGE grad- 
wates are leaders in 
Peace as they were in 
War, College Prep & 
jr. Coll. for 
tlemen 12-2 
appreciate small, 
sonalized classes our 
modern guidance 4 test. 
ing bureau, and read- 
ing clinic, Faculty of 
distinguished speciat- 
ists. Special emphasis 
on body development by 
experts, All varsity 
sports, with swimming 
& polo, intramural ath- 
— program for every 
modern fire- 
ateeed bidgs. Motorized Fieid Rreiniory, | fen as 
Coecst. infantry. Band. Sr. R.0.T.C. ihest Govt. 
rating. For Catalog address Box O, wane Pa. 


ikea 
~— 





One of America’s Most 
Distinguished Military Schools 


HIGH SCHOOL end JUNIOR COLLEGE 


* 102nd YEAR « 


Write for Catalog and View Book 
A. M, Hitch, 36-C Third St, Boonville, Ma. 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 
PT AT HOME 
TUART 


@ Previous art training or talent 
NOT necessary. This new Stuart 
System teaches you, in 11 simple, 
easy-to-follow lessons, to make 
exact charcoal and oll likenesses. 
Guidance for your every step 
STUDIOS, 
tat Monument Circle, Room 493, Indianapolis 9, Ind. 
Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 
Name_ 
Street 
Cea 








Send for free book today. 





State 
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Ace Alike. 


More Twins— 
THE ROTARIAN—Information 
THE ROTARIAN—Entertainment 
THE ROTARIAN—Fine Articles 


THE ROTARIAN—$I.50 per year 
in the Americas—($2.00 elsewhere) 


You don’t have to be a Rotarian 
to subscribe—Just write 


THE ROTARIAN 
35 East Wacker Drive,Chicago, Ill. 





Fes the Risin Maker—the 1945 Index 
to THE ROTARIAN will be a conven- 
ient reference hel Order yours today. 
Complete and pore for t mailing in March. 


at) SIX HIT PROGRAMS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Ladies’ Nights, Conventions, Holidays, 
Picnics, etc. ok “a a eventtg= of, sparkling 

ne or na e ng 
ee eed Guscses” a beolutes 










Ft i os —— 
pped angwheret ow cos 

Thousands of Clubs sa .gmash hit—best 

ever.” Write for of Programs, 












SPEECHES v0: 
confidential 
Yer Ever. ecasion,” a collection, $2. 00 Public Speaking Manua 
2.00. Oion's Handbook with Instant Parliamentary G le, $2.00. 





yet talks sent {ree upon reque a 

Jo Kk “New Jokes and Humor« us Talke” mailed mo nth ly 
$10.00 a year, Speaker's Joke Book, $2.00. Toas 

ter’s Humor Guide, $2.00, Stac Night Stories $2.00 Salesman 


Jone Book, $2.00, Punch Lines For Every Purpose, $2.00 . 
PR GRAMS Program Chairman's Fun Book, $2.00 
jes’ Night Program, $5. Best Clut 


& Lodge Stunts, b ng Banqvet Book, $2. 2 3 Holiday programs. 
rite OF in mation. 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
1468 W. 9th St. Cleveland 13, Ohic 











EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Cast Bronze Bells « La Buttons « Lunch- 
con Badges ¢ Flags & Banners « Road Signs 
. or’s Stands ¢ Record Systems « Em- 
m Souvenirs 
Send for Rotary Catalo 
(Please Address Chicago 6, iit.) 


Ol) RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
‘\} 325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 








CLUB GONGS ARE 
BACK AGAIN .. . 





















R ee Ey A May f 4 
oe ee 


ng Extra 
Secretary'g Catalogue Now in 


“OLD GLORY” MFG. Co. 
S03 &. Wells St. Chicago 7, tilinois 
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My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories used under this heading. 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
The following is a favorite of Mrs. 
Richard D. Leonard, wife of a Mid- 
dleville, Michigan, Rotarian. 


Parson Brown and his wife were 
frequently visited by the town gos- 
sip, Mrs. Jones. Now, since her 
company was not the highest form 
of entertainment, she was not ex- 
tremely welcome. Seeing her ad- 
vancing toward the manse one 
day, Mrs. Brown fled to her second 
floor, leaving her husband to cope 
with the situation. After what 
seemed an interminable time to 
Mrs. Brown, she thought she heard 
Mrs. Jones making her departure, 
but unfortunately this was not 
the case. Quite impatiently, Mrs. 
Brown called to her husband: 

“James, is that old gossip gone 
yet?” 

Quick-thinking 
replied: “Yes, dear, 
here now.” 


Parson Brown 
Mrs. Jones is 














Entertaining Prospect 
Business has started to reconvert. 
We face the prospect when 
The salesman, soon, will have to dine 
The buyer once again. 
—PHILIP LAZARUS 


Quincunx 
Y * k Xk 


To bruise. 2. Often on the 
breakfast table. 3. Clamorous. 4. A 
perch. 5. A combat. DIAGONALS: read- 
ing upward from left to right, beginning 
at the upper left-hand corner: 1. In 
mutiny. 2. A meadow. 3. Amphibious 
animals. 4. Uneven. 5. To augment. 
6. In mutiny. 


Across: 1. 


Know the Place? 

Sweater Town, New Jersey, is, of 
course, Jersey City. In the following 
quiz you are to guess the following cities 
or towns in the United States from their 
respective definitions. Each town has a 
population of 3,000 or more and the ma- 
jority are well known. 

1. Ensignpole, Arizona. 2. Midget 
Stone, Arkansas. 3. Horace, Colorado. 
4. DeerHenry, Connecticut. 5. Tumble, 
Tumble, Idaho. 6. WhiteCliffville, Del- 


Smackbid, Florida. 8. 
Curve, Indiana. 9. Bigsofa, Iowa 
Yeastvalue, Kansas. 11. Candidfort 
Kentucky. 12. Tawpate, Massachus: 
13. I’mthecandidate, Michigan 
Moneyheir, Mississippi. 15. Alpser: 
Missouri. 16. Abe, Nebraska. 17. P 
New Mexico. 18. Nickelquadruped, > 
York. 19. Remotescram, North Dak 
20. Calmliquid, pops’ 21. Peru 
Pennsylvania. 22. Farsight, Texas 
Recentwine, Rhode Island. 24. N 
Utah. 25. Neitherpeople, Virginia 

This puzzle was submitted by Hele: 
tigrew, of Charleston, Arkansas. 

The answer to these puzzles wi 
found on the following page. 


aware. 7. 


Boys—Get Busy! 
Of all inventions mentioned 
For our after-war convenience, 
There’s one we must insist upon, 
And that without much lenience 
We want it, indeed, for immediate us: 
Some way of controlling grapefruit ju 

—HARRIET B. PENNE! 


Tales Twice Told 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hearsii, never inthe tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare. 


Corpus Delicti 

Jury—Twelve men chosen to de 
who has the best lawyer.—South Dak« 
Hiway Magazine. 


Might As Well Go 

Sailor: “Please, sir, I'd like next wes 
off, if it’s convenient.” 

CO: “Oh, you would—what’s up? 

Sailor: “Well, my girl’s going on he 
honeymoon, and I’d like to go w 
her.”—The Link. 


> 


Certainly Is 

It’s too bad that some of those talkers 
who speak “straight from the shoulde 
can’t speak from a little higher up 
Rotary Signpost, ASHTABULA, OHIO. 


Bad Enough 

We don’t blame our forefathers for 
fighting against taxation without repr« 
sentation. It is hard to take even wi 
representation.—Prairie Flower, MIN 
NorTtTH DAKOTA. 


Quite Unnecessary 

An old cowboy went to the city and 
registered at a hotel for the first tim: 
in his life. The clerk asked him if h¢ 
wanted a room with running water. 

“Heck, no!” the cowboy yelled. “What 
do you think I am, a trout?”’—Live 
Steam, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Repetition May Help 


When the colored couple were being 
married by the clergyman, and thé 
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ve mol and obey” were 
the idegroom interrupted, 
i that again, suh, read it once more, 
e lady k ketch de full solumnity 
neaning. I’se been married be- 
ary News, ATHENS, GEORGIA 
he VU umn! 
ovel For this job we want a 
ble in “ 
ican Then I’m your man. In 
ormer positions when anything 
‘oO I was always he respon 
R line, AYLMI ONTARIO, 
ergre d Work 
‘P what’s a garden plot?” 
“The and worms planning 
ff up The Hub and 
t, Gt ASTLE, INDIA 
7 7 > ’ ul 
“id Db Ba Zi 
a in which the ball 1% 
eter is placed on a ball 
le liameter. The object is 
é ille one Weel Letter, 
k Yo! 
rCcte T i? 
s lif [Twenty years of wasting 
lis d kes; 20 years of trying 
i from wasting what he 
Ro Elevator, XENIA, OHIO. 
sina Object 
ic] “Gi ne a sente e with an 
) Teacher, you are \ beauti- 
i ne Av, at is the object?” 
“A good mark.”—Rotary Spoke, 
N HAMPSHIRE, 
HMLOST 
M Gi “Have vo shut up 
rvthing e house for the night, 
Elmet | shut up everything that 


n; ; 
Disadvantage 


“How 


m 


do 


mn?” 


“Oh, 


1] 


mv dear.’’—Catalina Is- 


like iob as a sales- 


your 


me fine 





“HE CLAIMS he’s changing films!” 


MARCH, 


19 


16 


fellows at the hotels and have lots of 
fun in the evenings, but what I don't 
like is calling on all those store man- 


Spoke, JOHNSTOWN, NEW 


agers.”’—The 
YORK, 





March of Lines 


Join the March of Lines to complete 
the limerick below. Many of your fellow 
readers will—and you too may be one 
of the six whose lines will be selected as 
the best to close the bobtailed verse. 
If so, you'll receive a check for $2. Send 
your line—or lines, if you wish—to The 
Fixer, in care of The Rotarian Magazine, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago |, Ill. 
The entry deadline: May !|.—Gears Eds. 


MORE HELP 
A man of large frame is Bill More, 
His heart is as big as a door. 
When there's need in our town, 
He gives, sans a frown, 


Casting around for rhyme words? 
Here are a few: bore, core, floor, fore, 
oar, roar, score, sore, tore, wore—and 
a host of others. 











Not So Wise Wyze 
The lack of wisdom on the part of one 
Nick Wyze was readily detected by read- 
and they of their 
discovery by last lines to 
finish off the incomplete limerick about 
him in THE Rotarian for December. Re- 
the Which appeared 
Here it 
We've tried our best with Nick Wyze 

To find a job of his syze; 


ers, made the most 


writing out 


member 
there? 


verse 


ls: 


But seek as we will 
He can't fill the bill, 
Six lines from a host of lines were 


selected as the best—after much ponder. 


ing by THE Fixer—and checks covering 


the usual $2 awards are now on the 
way to their contributors. They are, 
with their lines: 


I'm so like him I can’t criticize. 
(F. L. Cooper, a member of the Rotary 
Club of Fredericton, B., Canada.) 
Too oft in the morning he “lyze.” 
(Charles Fox, of Vancouver, B. C., Canada.) 
Case of round peg, square hole, I sur- 
myse. 
(Mrs. H. A. Robison, wife of a 
Wetumpka, Alabama, Rotarian.) 
So just hand him a nyze booby pryze. 
(George FE. Elliott, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Houston, Texas.) 
*s a blank just over the eyes. 
(Gordon T. Wood, 


He 


a member of the 


Rotary Club of Utica, New . York.) 
He wants a job eating pyze. 
(D. B. Snyder, a member of the Ro- 


tary Club of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania.) 


Answers to Puzzles on Page 62 
QuiIncUNX: Across: 1. Mash. 2. 


> 


Egg. 3. 


Loud. 4. Rod. 5. Fray. 

KNow THE PLAce? 1. Flagstaff. 2. Little 
Rock: 3. Greeley. 4. Hartford. 5. Twin 
Falls. 6. Dover. 7. Kissimee. 8. South 
Bend. 9. Davenport. 10. Leavenworth. 11. 
Frankfort. 12. Marblehead. 13. Menominee. 
14. Jackson. 15. Hannibal. 16. Lincoln. 17. 
Gallup. 18. Buffalo. 19. Fargo. 20. Still- 
water. 21. Reading. 22. Longview. 23. 


Newport. 24. Ogden. 25. Norfolk. 








HOTOGRAPHY is a flex- 
IL ible and compelling me- 


dium. Matters pertaining to 
size, color, texture and func- 
tion of an assembly can be 
told better with pictures care- 
fully retouched. Emphasize the 
salient features of your prod- 
uct by the use of judicious 
retouching. 

The Armed Services have 
recognized this fact through 
the use of pictures in Training 
Manuals. The exploded view 
of an assembly or a complete 
aeroplane is the accepted 
primer for G.I. JOE. 

The story of your product 
too can be told with sales com- 
pelling photographs. 

BARNES - CROSBY COM- 
PANY is equipped to serve 
you whether in Black and 
White or Color. 


Buy More Victory Bonds 
aad Hold Those You Have 


BARNES-CROSBY CO. 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO ENGRAVINGS 
225 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO |, ILL. 
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(1) The de 


The To encourage and foster the ideo! of serv- 
ice aos a basis of worthy enterprise, in 


Four porticulor to encourage and foster: 


e@ os on and community life. 





ness of all useful occupations, 




















DURING THE DARK DAYS 
many Rotarians anxiously won- 
dered about the future of Rotary 
in the overrun countries of Eu- 
rope. We had reason to believe 
that though Clubs were: officially 


‘without life, the spirit that gave 


them vitality in brighter days 
would continue. Happily, events 
prove that true. For evidence, 
turn to page 43 and note the list 
of Clubs “readmitted” to Rotary 
International. 


THE LARGE RELIEF 
agencies, such as UNRRA and the 
Red Cross, shoulder the greater 
part of the load. But a recent 
letter from Dr. Lester B. Struth- 
ers, Rotary’s European Secretary 
stationed in Zurich, Switzerland, 
reminds us that the needs are not 
only appallingly great, but often 
are intensely personal. Countless 
Rotarians in Canada and the 
United States have spearheaded 
the drives conducted by official 
agencies, but there remains the 
great opportunity for Club-to-Club 
and Rotarian-to-Rotarian contacts. 
Parcels of food and clothing sent 
by favored Rotarians to Rotarians 
less fortunate—especially in Bel- 
gium, France, Norway, and The 
Netherlands—are investments in 
goodwill that return bonanza divi- 
dends in gratitude. 


IF THERE WERE SUCH 
a word as “Rotary-est,” we would 
use it to say that about the Ro- 
tary-est activity we know is the 
“adopting” by New World Rotary 
Clubs of Clubs in the war-upset 
lands. It works this way: Club 
X, say, in Saskatchewan or Arkan- 
sas, asks Rotary’s Central Office in 
Chicago to pair it with a Club in 
a war-weary country. Then comes 
an interchange of correspondence 
through which Club X discovers 
the special needs of its brother 
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professions, the recognition of the worthi- 
ond the professional men united in the ideal of 


Rotary dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- service. 
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ation as an opportunity to serve society. 
3) The application of the ideal of service 
by every Rotarion to his personal, business, 


(4) The advancement of international 
understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of business and 














Club XX, and does what it can to 
fillthem. Stratford, Ontario, Can- 
ada, and Hilo, Hawaii, Rotarians, 
for example, have learned of the 
shortage of clothing among Ro- 
tarians of a Dutch and an English 
Club and, as is recorded on page 
38, have responded handsomely. 


OUR NEIGHBOR THE MOON 
can have a visitor from this planet 





Needed: Fire 


Just as the effort—or lack of ef- 
fort—of the individual men in the 
small community makes that com- 
munity progressive or stagnant, 
so do our individuals make in the 
mass the success or otherwise of 
Rotary. If only a small proportion 
of our members possess them- 
selves of vision and fire, we shall 
surely earn the inheritance which 
can be ours in an age when the 
world is moving at phenomenal 
pace. 


—T. A. WarrREN, President of 
Rotary International, in a 
message to a Rotary District. 











before long, if we may rely upon 
the headlines that blazoned across 
news reports of directed radar im- 


' pulses bouncing back. But we are 


not going to get excited about the 
possibility, not for a while at least. 
Right now we are thinking of com- 
ments made by Dr. Oliver T. Lee, 
a first-rate astronomer: 

The moon already has been mapped 
more accurately and completely than 
the earth. The sharply distinct shad- 
ows made possible by the lack of at- 
mosphere on the moon have enabled 
scientists to measure every crack, cra- 
ter, and mountain. On the other hand, 
many remote and inaccessible areas on 
the earth have yet to be mapped ac- 
curately. 

THAT’S A PARABLE 
in terms of modern science, for 


what the learned doctor is saying 
is that perspective is needed real- 
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ly to know what is close at hand 
Each day’s routine brings person- 
alities and events before us in 
profusion. We try to assort them 
in some semblance of importanc; 

But, after all, we really can’t prop- 
erly appraise them until we get 
far enough from them to see what 
sort of shadows they cast. 


IF YOU DOUBT THIS, 
look up history books of 50 or mor 
years ago. Much of what was the: 
deemed significant is now unin 
portant. Shadows cast by Alexan- 
der and Caesar and Napoleon ar 
dwindling; not so the forms of 
Galileo and Fulton, the Wright 
brothers and those who in our ow: 
generation are striving to creat 
the social mechanics for nation 
to live together in peace. 


WORD FROM ATLANTIC CITY 
is that the 11,019 attendance mark 
set for Rotary Conventions at Chi- 
cago in 1930 may be atomized 
June 2 to 7 when Rotarians of thi 
world tread the Boardwalk onc: 
again. Inspiring speakers are be 
ing booked and plans are matu: 
ing for craft assembly discussion: 
Atlantic City Rotarians aided by) 
Rotarians at Philadelphia ar 
sparing no pains to provide ente: 
tainment. But there is more than 
just a Convention to take you t 
Atlantic City next June. Nort! 
and south are tempting vacation 
spots, and next month we shal! 
carry many pictures in rotogra 
vure to remind you of some o! 
them. You don’t have to wait till 
next June to enjoy your trip. You 
can start that part of it now! 


MANY OF YOU WHO READ 
this magazine have noted that in 
January it had a birthday—its 
35th—and have sent us some 
pretty nice words about it. Well 
we have read your cablegrams, 
telegrams, and letters and we 
would be less than truthful if we 
were to say that we aren’t deep!) 
gratified with what you have said 
about THe Rorarian’s first 39 
years. But that’s not all we would 
like to record here and now. Per- 
haps the best way to express it is 
to quote that old advice: “Hats 
off to the past, but coats off to the 
future!” 


=. Grits S Othe. 














“Careful readership is evident from 
the high type of inquiries received,” 


Preside ntof thel an Mueller Purnace Co., manufa 


heating and air conditioning equipment far 
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turers of 
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“As manufacturers of a line of furnaces, gas boilers, 
and air conditioning equipment, we recognize the 
desirability of concentrated coverage of groups with 
superior buying power,” says Mr. Mueller. 

“While we are, of course, in no position to supply 
the demand for our units at this time, we feel it is 
good business to cultivate the select market reached 
by The Rotarian for the competitive era that lies ahead. 
“We key all of our advertisements. The careful 
readership which is accorded The Rotarian is evident 
from the high type of inquiries which we have received, 
asking for further information about our products.” 


* * * 


Here again an advertiser has found ample proof of the high 
readership of The Rotarian. This, plus the unquestioned 
buying power of some 200,000 executives who comprise 
its subscribers, is the reason why The Rotarian is produc- 
ing such satisfactory results for many nationally known 
advertisers. If you'd like to know more about this im- 
portant executive audience and how it is reached most 
effectively and economically by The Rotarian, just drop 


us a line. There's no obligation. 








The Mueller Climatrol System 


assures you of True Indoor Comfort 
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35 East Wacker Drive, Dept. 20, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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